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PEEPACE. 



The following pages, containing the diary of 
Mademoiselle de Plettenhaas, will introduce the 
reader to a charming picture of German country 
life. To all who value real worthiness, this story 
will commend itself by the healthy moral tone which 
pervades it. We are taught, in a pleasing way, the 
duty of trusting in our loving Father, who is con- 
stantly caring for us and regarding us with affec- 
tion from His throne in Heaven. We are led to 
see also that those who love God will love and help 
their fellow-creatures. 

Those readers, who hanker after thrilling narra- 
tives and descriptions of exciting scenes, will be dis- 
appointed if they expect to find here a gratification 
of their morbid taste. But those who love what is 
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true to nature^ and wbat is healthfal and elevatingy 
win be pleased, as well as benefited, by the 
beantifal spirit tliat breathes throughont these 
pages. 

The heroine is not a perfect eharacter ; bnt she is 
none the less loyeable for her little weaknesses. 
The mixture of pride and hun^ilitj in her disposi- 
tion, and the sunplieitj with which aU her failures, 
as well as her successes, are told, is yery charming, 
because yery natural. The aunt, who has trained 
the young lady from her infancy, and instilled quite 
a sufficient quantity of family pride and ambition 
into the young heart, is a i^eaking picture, which 
we can all realise. Then again, who will not appre- 
ciate and loye Catharine, the old and faithful seryant 
of the house, full of loye to her God, and afEection 
for those whom she seryed more as a friend than as 
a seryant ? 

But, indeed, all the characters brought before us 
are life-like, and serye to heighten the interest and 
point the moral of the tale. The picture of filial 
tenderness and constancy, which is gradually 
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developed, and the fidelity which is shown by the 
two domestics at Plettenhans, raise our appreciation 
of human nature. We are led on to hate selfishness 
by the display of the opposite virtue fa/ce to face 
with it. We are induced to admire true nobility of 
character by its being contrasted with the meanness 
of those who are only elevated by position without 
real worth. 

The highest good of all that will result from the 
perusal of this simple diary is the lesson of implicit 
trust in God, and love to TTim, which His children 
should cultivate. And £rom this love to Him will 
flow to us some of His own likeness : we shall be 
holy and loving as He is. 

I have great satisfaction in testifying my approval 
of what this little book contains, and recommending 
it, as not merely the amusement of an idle hour, 
but as a teacher of great and blessed truths by simple 
and pleasing means. The translation has been care- 
fully revised and made as perfect as possible in every 
respect. 

The book is sent forth with an earnest wish that 
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ihom who read it may become wiser and better 
&r the tSumghts and feeliDgs wMch its penual 
camiet fail to excite. 

jr. H. B. 



DIARY 

OP 

A POOE YOUNG LADY. 



Plettenhaus, April 2. 

<<Y\EA.B child/' my aunt said to me to-day^ 

JC/ ''never be proud of being Mademoiselle de 
Plettenhaus, but yet do not forget it." 

Catharine moved about impatiently on her chair 
in the comer, where she was sewing; but my 
aunt looked at her sternly ; and continued — ** Tour 
grandfather was Prime Minister, and if your late 
father " 

'' Had not married that angel," burst out Catha- 
rine. 

'' Mrs. Catharine, be silent," said my aunt. 

Catharine knows what '' Mrs. Catharine " means, 
and she contented herself, therefore, with a few 
sighs. When my aunt wants to appear very 
grand she puts on an appearance of great con- 
descension; but at last her tongue becomes 
loosened, and then she speaks scorching words. Her 
grandeur all vanishes then. What she says leaves 
no more effect than the fog which vanishes before 
the sunshine. I thought of this, and as I thought I 
became inattentive to what my aunt said. She grew 
angry, and said solemnly, <* Bank and station are 
God's appointment. He wishes a rose to bloom as a 
rose, and a daisy as a daisy. It would not be becoming 
in a rose to stoop down to the dirt of a grassplat ; 
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and a daisy would strive in vain to bloom as a rose." 
My aunt said a good deal more in the same strain. 
As soon as she had finished, Catharine sang a hymn 
in a low voice. When she came to the end of it, 
tears were running dl»wn my aunt's cheeks. She 
took her handkerchief, but her fingers were so stiff 
that she could with difficulty wipe away her tears. 
I knelt down before her, and could not help crying, 
and Catharine hastily lefb the room. My poor 
aunt! She is tormented day and night by pain; 
besides this, she is troubled about my future lot in 
life. I do not know what her plans are about me. 
Lord, be a faithful shepherd to her; take away 
her pain and her anxieties; give her faith; let her 
i^irit become calm, and do not let her be harassed 
any longer — for Thou, our Shepherd, knowest all our 
wants. 

April 6. 
I was up early, and stood at the open window. 
The air was warm, and charged with a sweet per- 
fume. Everything was quiet ; only Jacob stood in 
the garden before the fresh soil \vmch he had dug 
up. I ran to help him. His back has seemed to 
me to be stiff for some time, and the spade too heavy 
for his hands. I hope he will not be like my aunt. 
Jacob would not accept my assistance ; he looked up 
to the window. My aunt was still asleep, and it was 
no sin to help him. If I was allowed to dig in 
my garden when I was a child, how much more 
ought I now to be able to dig ! He did not allow 
me to begin until I had put on my gloves and my 
hat. How delightful it was. I dug a piece twice 
as large as Jacob did. Blackbirds and finches sang 
in the lilac trees, larks soared high in the air, and 
only a few light clouds were to be seen in the sky ; 
violets peeped from under the fresh green leaves, and 
dew-drops glittered on the light-blue forget-me-nots. 
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We could almost see the clieBnnt-tree grow over onr 
heads. First the thick brown buds shone against 
the dark-bine sky ; then it was to us as if we heard 
the little cases open, after which five golden leaves 
were spread forth towards the warm sun. 

''I should like to know why Catharine is sadder 
now than she was in the winter/' I said to Jacob. ^' I 
am so happy that I do not know what to do. Can it 
be more beautiful anywhere than it is here ?" Jacob 
shook his head sadly. '' Our house is neither too 
large nor too small," I continued ; '^and though it is 
situated on a hill, yet the ascent to it is not steep. 
Up there is shade and a beech-forest, and here before 
us we have meadows and sunshine. This is such a 
retired and quiet place, that we cau hear the buzzing 
of gnats and bees ; but still we can see the smoke 
from the chinmeys in the village, and can hear the 
watchman's voice during the night." 

" That is just how it is," interrupted Jacob ; " we 
are only too much attached to this place. But our 
scanty means are becoming scantier, dear Miss ; our 
garden does not become more productive, and, dear 
child, you will want more and more." . 

** Do you mean that there are anxieties about our 
daily bread ?" I stammered in a frightened manner. 

** Yes, such anxieties we have," continued Jacob ; 
*' but the old lady must not know it. My opinion 
is " 

''Jacob," shouted Catharine from the kitchen 
window. He wiped his mouth and was silent ; but 
I shall know it yet. 

April 8. 

I sat with my aunt at the open window. It was 
twilight ; the evening star shone in the clear sky, 
the moon rose full and golden over the beeches ; the 
voices of the children at play sounded from the vil- 
lage ; I felt I don't know how. I became restless 
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in OUT room) and should have liked to have been 
out of doors this beautiful spring evening, playing 
with the children, or sitting alone under the beech 
tree, and looking up at the evening star. A.t first 
mj aunt was silent. Then she said, ** You are cer- 
tainly getting to be like Catharine." 

'< I am glad of it," I answered. But my aunt 
looked sad. I remembered her having said that 
Catharine had never been a refined beauty. My 
eunt dreams day and night of the past, and of her 
life at court. She was once admired and celebrated, 
but now all is changed. She would like to see in 
me another Louisa de Plettenhaus, and has been 
trying for a long time to bring me up as she was 
educated. '' Bo not move too quickly," she says to 
me ; or, " Do not always blurt out what you think ;" 
or, "Do not always appear so restless." 

After she had looked at me for some time, she said 
in a low voice, " That would be the only way of 
escape." I perceived that she had thought aloud ; 
j3h« had done so for some time, particularly when 
she has been in great pain during the day, and feels 
tired and exhausted. 

"Dear Lulu," she then said aloud, whilst she 
clasped her hands and looked up to heaven, " my 
only wish and prayer is that you may become a 
maid of honour." 

I kissed her hand. I do so wish that her love to 
me would not cause her so much anxiety. And why 
does.^e trouble herself ? I am quite contented as I 
am, and should like nothing better than to live 
always as I live now. I only wish for one thing, 
and that is, that I were able to give a new livery to 
Jacob, I did not inform my aunt that Catharine 
had told me only yesterday that her prayer was that 
I might not become a maid of honour, or fall into 
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mj uncle's hands, who is Court-Marshal. Thus they 
both pray for me. I wonder what God will do. 

April 9. 

One cannot stay quietly at home on such beau- 
tiful spring days. Catharine complains of my idle- 
ness ; but I get up early. She had to iron to-day. 
Jacob was busy with planting potatoes, and I helped 
him to put them in tiie holes. 

" We are sowing now. Who knows how aU will 
be at harvest time ?" he said, sighing* 

*' Heaven will be over us then just as it is noW| 
and the Lord too/' I answered. 

I am afraid the old man will make me quite 
angry with his sighs. He wiped his mouth with his 
hand — a sign that he wishes to be silent. I was 
almost sorry; this would have been such a good 
opportunity for finding out his secrets. But the 
morning was too beautiful, and I too happy. I went 
to fetch some food for the goat. There were some 
flowers in bloom near the hawthorn hedge ; I made a 
high blue crown for myself. Lisa seemed delighted 
with my head-dress ; she got very unruly, and made 
rather free with my curls. 

April 10. 

I was very sad last night and this morning too. 
Catharine asked me if such an idle life could please 
me. But what can I do ? My aunt assures me 
that I have learnt enough to satisfy the highest 
claims. I should Hke sometimes to write an English 
or a French exercise, or to do some worsted work ; 
but I have neither paper, nor wool, nor canvas. My 
aunt looks upon both things as useless, and so does 
Catharine. What does she wish me to do ? I practice 
two hours every day, and draw ; I don't know what 
to do besides. My aunt assures me that it is always 
like this in our station of life. Catharine shakes her 
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head* Ought I^to help her to sew the collars? Whom 
are thej for? For some cousiu of hers? That 
would not be proper for me to do, 

April 11. 

I walked along the brook with my knitting. 
Frederica and her children were on the grass tending 
the geese. How the white stately mammas chat- 
tered with each other, whilst the soft little gosHngs 
picked at the white flowers and blades of gre^i 
grass. Frederica's loud, shrill voice sounded very 
unpleasant. She complained of the creatures being 
so troublesome since her dog had been stolen ; she 
ran from one end of the field to the other to prevent 
them from eating where they should not eat, and from 
going in the dirt ; and whilst she took such great 
care of the young geese, she neglected her childreUi 
who were lying very dirty beside the brook. 

"Why did you not comb your hair and waah 
yourself?" I asked the eldest girl. 

She looked at me very stupidly, as if she thought, 
" Why should I comb my hair and wash myself? " 
I was very much vexed with this girl ; for, instead 
of looking after her little sister, who was lying on 
her back near her, crying, and unable to get up by 
herself, she, without any concern about the matter, 
was playing, with her feet dabbling in the brook. I 
picked up the little one, who looked exceedingly 
dirty. I washed her hands and face, and then 
smoothed her hair, after which she looked very nice. 
I made the big one look into the brook, that she 
might see how untidy she looked. She, too, had to 
wash herself and to smooth her hair ; then she had 
to look again, to see how pretty she was. She smiled 
at me kindly. 

" Do you now see why we ought to waah our- 
selves and comb our hair ? " I asked again. 
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If she had not been shy, she would certainly 
have said, '< Because it looks nice." I was pleased ; 
but I must confess that I felt rather sick at this 
work ; nor could I make up my mind to use my 
little pocket comb. The girl promised me to make 
herself and her little sister tidy in future. 

April 12. 

But still she did not do so ; and to-day she looked 
as bad as yesterday. I gave her a lecture, and 
asked Erederica why she looked after the geese 
better than after her children. She made a long 
story about the children's getting dirty and tearing 
their clothes, and about her not having time enough 
to look after them. I said the big one ought to 
knit by this time, that she did not do anythmg all 
day long, and that idleness is the beginning of all 
evil. 

*' The girl is too stupid for that," answered 
Frederica, '* she will not learn it as long as she 
lives ; she has no sense whatever. It is very sad ; 
but children are more stupid than animals. Yes, 
Miss, animals are not stupid ; that big creature there, 
with the black wings, knows me, and understands 
every word." 

In this way Erederica went on talking. I allowed 
her to finish, and made the children clean and 
tidy ; I also took my pocket comb to-day. Then 
I pulled two needles out of my knitting, and 
tried to teach the girl to knit. I believe she could 
learn, and that would please me very much. 

When I came home, my aunt was displeased with 
my long walks. Catharine begged for me, and said 
that it was the pleasure of my youth to walk in 
fields and meadows, and that I had not much else 
to do here. My aunt was silent ; and with this she 
gave her permission for other walks. She does so 
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from love to me, otherwise she would like to offer 
me recreations of a more refined nature. 

April 18. 

I have now set up a school behind the old green 
house. It is very nice ! DOrothj and little Eliza 
learn knitting, and both learn beautiful verses at 
the same time :— 

" Child though I am, yet my heart is God's throne ; 
No one shall reign there oat JesoB alone." 

This they have learnt to-day. I explained to Dorothy 
what a pure heart means, and told her that, just as 
the hands and face could be clean or dirty, so could 
the heart be. Before these children I may speak 
with simplicity, and I know the Lord will bless my 
words. Oh, I wish I could help the children ! 

April 20. 

My school has increased to six, for two mothers 
brought me their children. My aunt thinks it very 
condescending of me; but Catharine praises me. 
However, I am not glad on that account alone : I 
never felt so well and happy in myself. The chil- 
dren were two hours with me. I sewed at the same 
time at Catharine's collars. In the afternoon I prac- 
tised, did some drawing, helped in the house, and 
could only set out for my wcdk late. 

'' Catharine, this idle life shall cease," I said. 

" With God's help, amen," she answered. 

My aunt went to bed early ; Catharine sat with 
me under the beech tree. 

"Dear Lulu," she began, "you have till now 
had little inclination for usefiil occupations," 

I was silent. She is right ; I never liked to sit 
long at work. But then my aunt says that I need 
not work, and the steward's daughter, Alice, does 
less stilL I told Catharine this. 
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** Yes, certainly, it is sad," she said, <' that most 
young girls do nothing, and that the strength of so 
many young people is put to no account in the 
world. Only think on what a large numher of 
idle people the dear sun shines erery day.'' 

I felt frightened at these words, for I was ohliged 
to confess that I belong to this number. 

''The Lord has given each girl a talent, with 
which she might do a great deal of good," continued 
Catharine; ''but the girls bury it very deep, and 
allow the nettles and thorns of vanity and of foolish 
thoughts to grow over it." Catharine said a good 
deal more, which I shall remember. And then she 
added, "It is not to be wondered at if girls who live 
in the world and tnih the world waste their time 
and oversleep themselves, like the foolish virgins ; 
but it is to be wondered at and very grievous, when 
girls, who know and love the Lord, and would like 
to serve Him, imitate the foolish virgins." 

Catharine went away, and I could not help crying. 
What do I do from love to the Lord ? Nothing, 
nothing at all. I get up in the morning, am glad 
and grateful that I am ahye and happy. I say, " I 
am unworthy of all Thy mercies, Lord ;" but I 
do nothing. I only think how I can best spend the 
beautiful day pleasantly; and if anything crosses 
me, I am peevish, and can even be unkind to those 
who love me. I thank Thee, Lord, that Thou hast 
opened my eyes ; give me strength to serve Thee 
henceforth. But how ? I awoke during the night 
and spoke with Catharine. 

"How can I lead another and useful life?" I 
asked. 

"Child, don't trouble yourself about that; the 
Lord Himself will show it you. He will send you 
some medicine called ' Necessity and Want.' " 

I did not understand her ; but she would not allow 

B 
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me to go on talking during the night. Catharine 
wants to make me humble, because she is afraid that 
my aunt makes me proud ; but there is certainly no 
need for Catharine to act so. She must be thinking 
of that story about my dress. I was very unkind, 
but I have resolved to be contented with whatever 
she pleases to put on me. 

April 20. 

Spring is becoming more and more delightful ; 
ever^hing rejoices as it lifts its head towards the 
sun. The green peas are standing on the brown 
earth like rows of soldiers; bushes and shrubs 
glisten as if clothed in light green silk, and the buds 
will soon burst. Jacob was displeased with my 
school being near the old greenhouse ; but he has 
been contented since Eliza and little David have 
chased away the sparrows from the beds that are 
sown, and he says that he will reward the children 
in a princely way. 

Sophy Bishop came late to-day. I asked her the 
reason. 

" I had to carry the collars to the steward's," she 
replied. 

" What collars ?" I asked. 

" Those that Catharine took to my mother." 

Now my eyes have been opened ; everything is 
clear. Jacob said we had anxieties about our daily- 
bread ; Catharine sews for money ; they deceive my 
aunt. She would be in despair if she knew that I 
had stitched collars for the steward. And I ? Oh, 
I will sew, I will work from morning till night, and 
lighten Catharine's cares. 

When the children had gone, I walked up to 
Catharine to the fire-place. 

'* How much can you get for the collars ?" I 
asked quietly. 

She got as red as fire, and looked surprised. I 
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was very proud at knowing her secret, and did not 
feel low-spirited about the matter. On the con- 
trury, I was glad that I should now bo an impor- 
tant personage in the house, for I can earn some- 
thing. I will take my share of household troubles, 
and be the stay of my aunt. Catharine could not 
resist mo ; I am no longer a child ; she had to tell 
me all, and now I know all. Our money has been 
spent ; our garden cannot maintain us. Jacob does 
his best ; he sells vegetables, fine fruit, and fiowers, 
and we receive our wood for a fixed price, like other 
poor people in the village. Catharine sews for gain, 
and has made it possible that Jacob can serve my 
aunt with a cup of chocolate every morning. She 
shall still have it, with God's help. I will earn a 
good deal. I will not become a maid of honour. 
My aunt wrote about it to the Court-Marshal. She 
hopes I shall make my fortune there, and save 
something out of my salary. Bxit Catharine assures 
me that a maid of honour rather contracts debts than 
saves money. She would prefer my becoming a 
governess in a family in the country. She thinks I 
could be economical there, and support my aunt. I 
certainly do not feel inclined to that ; I shall stay 
here and work. I shall not care for poverty. I am 
very happy as I am, and shall do very well. If I 
sew two collars every day, I shall earn sixpence, 
which is a great deal. Perhaps I might make them 
knit for money at schooL My head is full of plans. 

May 1. 

There was some cause for sadness in a thing which 
occurred to-day ; but Catharine and Jacob followed 
my example, and we were quite amused. My aunt 
announced to us that she wished to call upon the 
steward and his wife, a certain degree of condescen- 
sion being from time to time very proper. Jacob 
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should be in attendance in his newest liverj, and 
take in the cards, and Catharine should arrange our 
toilet. Mj aunt has forgotten that this livery was 
bought at my christening, about eighteen years ago, 
and that it is not to be expected that Jacob should 
like to show himself in it. But he assured us that 
he was willing to announce the dear ludy, and to 
put on whatever Catharine pleased. 1 did not wish 
to show myself less generoup, and so I gave myself 
up into Catharine's skilful hands as well. She made 
a mantle for me from my aunt's dressing gown of 
former times, after which she ironed the pale pink 
scarf, and also some cuffs and handkerchiefs ; then 
she brushed my aunt's velvet bonnet, and put one of 
her old feathers on it. I sewed the remains of a 
black silk apron on Jacob's collars and cuffs. My 
aunt looked quite stately in her lavender dress ; but 
I said nothing. Catharine seemed to be pleased with 
me : she remained standing at the garden door till 
we were out of sight in the meadows. I must con- 
fess I felt somewhat downhearted when we entered 
the steward's premises. He stood with the work- 
men under the lime tree, and his wife and Alice 
were sitting in the verandah. When my aunt calls 
on middle-class people, she generaUy chooses their 
dinner-hour ; but the steward's family had got up 
from the table to-day before we got there. Alice 
giggled, and the young men turned away. I looked 
rather anxiously at Jacob, but he walked quite com- 
posedly and unconcernedly behind us. He put on 
his best manners, and asked my aunt for our 
cards to announce us. This was not neces- 
sary, however; the steward came at once to 
meet us. Just before, I saw him look reproachfully 
at the young people. He spoke to my aunt of the 
happiness and honour he felt in seeing her in his 
house, and kissed her hand. Tears came into my 
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eyes ; all my embarrassment had disappeared ; I felt 
nothing but gratitude towards the good people. 
They are polite and kind from pity ; the steward's 
wife, too, showed my aunt great affection and re- 
spect. The latter spoke English with Alice, and 
praised her fluency, but found fault with her pro- 
nunciation. Alice's mother complained of her 
daughter having had no opportunity of talking 
English for six months, during which time she had 
been back from the metropolis. She begged that we 
girls might be allowed to be together sometimes. I 
was glad of this, and my aunt did not seem to be 
disinclined. 

"Very willingly," ehe said, "if Lulu is not 
obliged to accept a place as maid of honour soon." 

" Or as governess," I quickly added. I did not 
mean it; but I could not help contradicting my 
aunt's proud words. She looked at me sternly, but 
we changed the subject. 

The steward's wife is a kind-hearted woman ; she 
afterwards put a large piece of roast veal into 
Jacob's pocket. It seemed to me very humiliating, 
and I should certainly not like to eat any meat that 
had been given me in such a way. But Catharine 
looks at it differently ; she says it is a trial from the 
Lord to be obliged to accept alms thus, and that we 
must bend our necks in patience, and heartily thank 
Him if He sometimes sends such help. My poor 
aunt ! we are afraid her feet will get lame as well 
as her hands. I perceived that she had much greater 
difficulty in wallong to the steward's than formerly. 

May 10. 

It has rained incessantly for a week* This kind 
of weather in spring is not pleasant; it almost 
makes me melancholy. The children come regu- 
larly. We sit in the old greenhouse. Jacob stopped 
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np the holes through which the rain came in. The 
children are very happy in spite of the bad weather. 
And I ? I have certainly every reason to be happy. 

" This melancholy is still some remsdns of your 
idle life," says Catharine ; " the more you work the 
fresher your mind will be." 

She is right. Yes, I will be happy, as it is very 
sinful to be in a bad humour without any cause, and 
only from not having enough to do. 

May 11. 

It is still raining, but I don't care. We learnt 
a beautiful hymn for the spring, and we can sing a 
duet for my aunt's birthday. In the afternoon I 
put my drawers thoroughly in order. Catharine 
says, *' If a girl's things are in their right places, 
her heart is right too." I must confess my things 
are not always in good order. Oh, that I might be 
able to bridle my thoughts, and correct my heart 
with the word of God, and not spare myself when I 
have done wrong ! 

May 12. 

The nightingales awoke me. I ran into the 
garden. How glorious ! The sky was so pure and 
blue ; the young birch trees smelt so sweet ; hun- 
dreds of glistening diamonds hung on the dark pine 
trees ; the beeches glittered in their new green dress, 
and the oak leaves glistened in their golden hue. 
For eight days the rain had put a veH over the 
spring, under which all had grown, and moved, and 
unfolded itself. Now the veil has been lifted up, 
the miracle has been performed. I stood under the 
cherry tree. Its silver branches moved gently 
against the deep-blue sky, and the swelling buds of 
the apple tree over there shone beautifully in their 
pink colour. Oh, what glittering, and glistening, 
and rejoicing in nature ! I opened my heart wide^ 
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and looked deeply into the blue sky. I wish the 
good seed would thrive and bloom in my heart also, 
and grow up to heayen. I could be sad because I 
am so poor and miserable, and allow the nettles and 
thorns of foolishness to grow in my heart ; but I am 
80 happy to-day. I love thee, Lord) and though I 
am a poor and helpless child, I may sit at Thy feet 
and look deeply into Thy blue sky, and rejoice in 
Thy miracles. 

May 24. 

Jacob is at his wit's ends with the quantity of 
work he has to do. The children set the peas for 
him to-day, and put in the sticks for the beans. 
As a reward, each got an apron full of salad, which 
has grown so abundantly that we and the goat cannot 
consume it. Catharine has worn her headache hand- 
kerchief for two days. She does not talk about her 
headache, but we see that she is suffering. 

June 10. 

Is it possible ? I have earned eight shillings ; 
they are mine! Catharine looked at me sadly when 
she gave me the money ; but I crushed her white 
cap with delight. Then I ran to Jacob. I could 
not resist doing something extraordinary, and danced 
to the tune of his favourite song — " When the Prus- 
sians marched to Prague." The air did very well, 
and when 1 omitted some steps, I made up for it 
with a few hops more. Then I gave Jacob sixpence 
to buy threepenny worth of rusks, of which Catharine 
is very fond, and threepennyworth of Louisiana 
tobacco for himself. Formerly Jacob seldom smoked 
anything inferior, and this will be a memento of 
better times. But such times shall come again, 
even if 1 should work day and night. Jacob would 
not take the money — he would not waste it ir 
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smoking, but I made him accept it. It is my 
money. What shall I do with the rest ? 

June 12. 

Catharine had her brown handkerchief still over 
her white cap, I know that the best thing for her 
headache is to remain quiet in the morning. I got 
up on the sly — for she would not hare allowed it — 
and made my aunt's chocolate and some coffee for us 
three. I am certain I made it as well as Catharine. 
I wished to sew, but it was not light enough. I 
got up too early. All was quiet in the house and 
garden ; only the nightingale sang. My eyelids got 
heavier and heayier, and I fell asleep on the chair. 
Catharine's scolding awoke me. She said that, 
though she allowed me to do all kinds of foolish 
things, I should not spoil anything in the kitchen. 
I had used three times too much chocolate, and it 
had been nothing the better for it. To say the 
least, it was a yery silly thing to get up in the 
night. 

I was silent with astonishment and anger, but I re- 
covered my composure. " Catharine," I said sternly, 
and left the room. I sat down under the old beech 
tree and could not help crying. Catharine had not 
spoken kindly : it was the old Adam in her that 
spoke. She thinks that I did for amusement what 
I did to serve her, and that I ate some chocolate. 
It is shocking that anybody should think so badly 
of one. I could not eat any breakfast ; it choked 
me. I remained out of doors and kept school. But 
it is a striking coincidence that I opened my book, 
"The Golden Treasury," by Bogatzky, at the 
words: "Whoso loveth instruction lovetii know- 
ledge; but he that hateth reproof is brutish." 
" I^othing bad can be said of us of which we have 
not the root in our heart ; and, though we are con- 
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vinced of, and strive against onr own weakness, yet 
we may not strive so earnestly as to conquer. 
Therefore, God comes to our assistance in a sharp 
reproof from others for our good. And if we accept 
everything as from Him alone, striving so much 
against tMs our frailty, that we are not offensive to 
onr neighbour any more, we certainly gain a great 
victory and blessing ; but if we grow impatient and 
make many excuses, being unwilling to put up with 
anything, we make bad worse, and neglect the 
improvement of ourselves and others. Lord, 
ms^e us better, and give us patience." 

I cannot make up my mind to agree with this ; 
Catharine ought to know me better. I eat my 
aunt's chocolate on the sly ! At such a thought the 
lump in my throat rises higher and higher. I was 
occupied all day contriving what I had better do to 
convince Catharine of her mistake. She has her 
headache handkerchief on, and looks pale. She 
may perhaps feel her mistake, for she tried to open a 
conversation with me, but I avoided it. 

June 13. 

At first I could not go to sleep last night, I felt 
so oppressed ; but when I slept at last, I had such a 
wonderful dream. When I awoke I saw with my 
mind's eye the words, " Thou shalt love thy 
enemies." I never thought this dififtcult, and I 
always believed myself to be charitable and forgiving. 
Is Catharine my enemy, then? I thought. Oh, 
how difficult it is to suffer wrong ! I got up and 
looked into her chamber. The moon shone on her 
pale fsuoe, — her hands were clasped. I could not 
help crying, and went back and walked to my 
window. The full moon stood in the heavens, and 
poured her silver light over the quiet world. I 
looked up into the d^p-blue sky, and should have 
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liked to fill my mind with Heaven's purity and quiet. 
I prayed very fervently, after which the oppression 
left me. I felt happy. Lord, I am ashamed 
that I could not suffer so little, that I thought aH 
day long of myself, and had not strength to think of 
Thee. All my uneasiness is past. I knew what I 
had to do. I lay down again, slept quietly, got up 
early and made the chocolate and coffee, and did not 
go to sleep again. When Catharine wished to get 
up, I asked her kindly not to do so, as she was ill, 
and, though I did not do it right, perhaps, I could 
take care of the house to-day. She opened her eyes 
wide upon me, after which she took my hands, 
kissed them, and cried. I cried too. Forgive me, 
God, for having thought badly of her : she loves 
me far too well, and thinks too well of me — better 
than I deserve. She got up for prayers, but was 
obliged to lie down again. 

June 20. 

I feel oppressed, as if a misfortune were approach* 
ing. Catharine has been in bed for a week with 
rheumatic fever. She is a little better to-day. I 
had to visit the tailor's wife three times during the 
week : she has been laid up with consumption for 
twenty-one weeks. Catharine was often with her 
to strengthen and comfort her. Each time I come 
she asks for her. '* The Lord will not let me die 
before she has been with me again," she said yester- 
day. I was very sorry for being so stupid as not to 
know how to talk to her. The utmost I can do is to 
read a chapter in the Bible to her, or a verse of a 
hymn. But she is pleased at this, and smiles at me 
each time I come. She is getting weaker and 
weaker, and I am afraid she wiU die without having 
seen Catharine again* 
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June 26. 

T was called up last night after I was in bed. 
The tailor's daughter stood crying at the door^ and 
begged that Catharine would come, as her mother 
was dying. It was impossible for Catharine to get 
up, 00 she sent me. ''May the Lord strengthen 
you : we can do nothing without His help,'* she 
said. The child had run on before me ; I stopped a 
moment under the beech tree on the hill. I had 
never seen any one die; my heart beat violently. 
What should I say to the poor woman ? I did not 
know in the least how to talk to her. The stars 
glittered over my head in the clear sky. I knelt 
down and looked up. I said the Creed. Then my 
heart overflowed more and more. I told the Lord 
that He had come down to us from His beautiful 
Heaven, out of pore love, to give us peace ; that He 
had died for us, and sacrificed Himself for us, that 
our sins might be taken from us ; that He had con- 
quered the power of the grave, and evened the 
kingdom of Heaven to us ; and then I asked Him to 
help one who was about to die. 

When I entered the sick room, the mother lay 
pale in her bed ; the father and the children stood 
round her. 

''Not Mrs. Catharine?" she said, in a low voice. 

"What do you want Mrs. Catharine for?" I 
asked kindly. 

" To help me, for I am dying." 

"Man cannot help you," I said. "Our Lord, 
and Saviour alone can help you now. We will ask 
Him to come to us." 

The sick woman nodded. 

" Lord, come," I said. I felt that God helped 
me. The woman smiled. I said the Creed. She 
repeated it after me in a low voice, which got feebler 
and feebler. I felt afraid. I knelt down with the 
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father and children. We sang a hymn. The woman 
looked happier and happier. How deeply I felt the 
Lord's help ; oh, may I never forget it f She died 
during the singing. I wept with the father and 
children, and soon left them. 

I sat for a long time under the heech tree. It 
was quiet, very quiet. The stars glistened. I 
forgot the present ; it was to me as if I could look 
deeply into the future. Whether one's life has 
been happy or not seemed to me of little real 
importance in comparison with its ending. 

1 thought Catharine's life a blessed one, though 
full of tears and grief. I went through the garden; 
the roses were in bloom ; the lime trees sent forth 
such sweet perfume. How sweet a blooming rose 
is ! and to be happy is sweet, too. I wish I could 
only see Catharine and my poor aunt happy ! 

July 16. 

My uncle, the Court-Marshal, has written such a 
curt and unfeeling letter that my aunt is quite over- 
come with grief. Thank God that Catharine is well 
again ! He calls it foolish of my aunt to wish me 
to be a maid of honour, and says that a great many 
girls, daughters of highly deserving men, strive in 
vain for the position. He proposes to me a place as 
governess with a Madame de Schlichten, in Brauns- 
dorf. Catharine is sony for my aunt's sake ; but she 
has nothing to say against the thing itself. We shall 
have a sad birthday to-morrow. 

July 17. 

I put a wreath round the cake that Catharine had 
made, and a cap with it, which I had embroidered ; 
Jacob brought a large nosegay ; and so we prepared 
to greet my aunt on her forty-fifth birthday. Never 
before had I got up so sad as on this day, though the 
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weather was most beautiful. The perfumes of the 
rose and lily were blended with that of the lime* 
blossoms, and the tops of the beeches moyed gently 
against tlie bright morning sky. 

The children came neat and dean, and dressed in 
their Sunday clothes. I gave each of them a bouquet, 
and kept the largest for myself. I had, as usual, 
put on my white muslin dress, though it is yery short. 
When my aunt sat in her armchair, we put the table 
before her, placed ourselves in a semi-circle, and sang 
a hymn. At first I yery nearly cried; but Catharine 
sang in a loud yoice, and then I got on better. Tears 
flowed down my aunt's cheeks. I knelt down before 
her, kissed her hands, and begged her to cheer up. 
She stroked my hair from my forehead, looked at me 
kindly, and said, ^' Yes, all will be well with you 
stilL" 

July 20. 

I am so sorry, but it is all as my God wills. I 
shall haye to leaye here at Michaelmas. My salary 
will pay for what is needed by the household. Jacob 
and Catharine will haye better times. My aunt is 
calmer now ; she does not call it a " goyerness," but 
a ^* companion. " I shall be required to speak Eng- 
lish and French with two girls, sixteen and seyenteen 
years of age, draw with them, play the piano, and 
share their amusements. Besides this, I shedl haye 
to instruct a girl twelve years old. This will be 
very pleasant, but I am afraid about the elder girls. 
I hope they do not know more t^an I. 

August 10. 

Catharine is indefatigable in arranging my ward- 
role. Treasures are produced ci which I neyer knew 
the existence. My good aunt has given me her velvet 
bonnet ; her old feather has been put on it, and it 
looks very grand. I do very little now, as Catharine 
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wishes me to have a holiday before I go. I walk 
about in my favourite places, draw the most beautiful 
views, and paint them. These little pictures will 
adorn my room when I am away^ they are very 
nice. I do not neglect my school. Dorothy can 
knit as quickly as I can ; the children are also tidy 
and clean. Catharine promises me that they shaU 
come to her, and, if need be, Jacob will look after 
them. Both are very kind ; they wish to make my 
departure easier to me. I speak English with Alice 
a great deal ; my aunt is pleased at this. 

August 24. 

My uncle has written more kindly, and has sent 
me a brown silk dress, which is very becoming. 
There was plenty of material, so that the skirt could 
be made long enough. I look half a foot taller in 
it. I am pleased with the dress; Catharine is afraid 
of my becoming vain. 

September 6. 

The time draws nearer and nearer. I feel more aad 
more out of spirits. I am very much occupied. I 
practise and learn ; for I am a£raid of not knowing 
enough. My aunt is often angry with me for it. 
But I have to go quite alone among strangers. 
Catharine says my path will not be very smooth 
there. The best thing is that I shaU not be 
solitary. 

I am alone, yet am sot lonely, 

Jesus is with me still ; 
While under His protection only 

My heart can fear no ill. 

If for His home my heart be taken 

A welcome guest He'll be ; 
And I can never feel forsaken 

While He abides with me. 
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September 12. 

My heart is so fall ; I do not know what to do. I 
pack up things which Catharine says I must not 
take with me. I should like to take the whole of 
dear Plettenhaus with me, and my aunt and Gatha- 
rine^ and Jacob into the bargain. 

September 16. 

This is a most splendidly beautiful morning. The 
china-asters are gay with every variety of colour ; 
the scarlet verbenas lean gently on the green turf; 
the geraniums are reflected in the clear pond. And 
then there is the forest. I walked along the Her- 
renstieg ; it was so quiet that I could hear my foot- 
steps on the moss. A woodpecker pecked the Arm 
beech-trunks, which sounded solemnly through the 
forest. I got into bright sunshine on the common. 
How beautiful the large valley seemed, spread at my 
feet ! To the left I saw Wenderhof and the mea- 
dows; and Waldstein, on the mountain, to the right. 
The light fell on the high church windows ; the 
steeple and the top of the roof were strongly marked 
against the sky. The shepherd sat, as usual, under 
the old beech tree, and tended his flock on the slopes; 
and many little pieces of wool hung on the wild rose- 
bushes. I sat down on my stone ; gnats danced in 
the sun ; a large humble-bee hummed in front of me 
on a high thistle ; the tinkling of the sheep-bells 
sounded now and then in the distance. I sat there, 
lost in thought, for a long time ; I could not tear 
myself from the place. Farewell, my dear home ! 

October 4. 

My box has been packed ; all is ready. I tremble 
with inward cold and fear and sadness, and I do not 
know what besides. It is pouring with rain. It is 
very kind of the steward to send me to the station ; 
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The other day, Alice's birthday, they gaye me a grey 
shawl ; and they did it in such a deUcate way that it 
did not mortify my aunt. My good aunt ! I wonder 
whether she is asleep? f^obably not. Lord, 
Thou wilt be merciful to her and comfort her when 
I am gone ; make her strong, giye her peace ; and 
make me strong, be my guide ! 

Bleised Jesus, be our guide 
All throagh this scene of sadness ; 

We will cleaTe close to Thy side, 
For there is peace and gladness ; 

And Thou shalt lead us by the hand 

Into our glorious Fatherland. 

Should we meet with sore distress, 

And darkness Teil the morrow, 
We will trust Thee none the less, 

But triumph OTer sorrow : 
For oft through tribulation lies 
The road that takes us to the skies. 

Braunsdorf, October 5. 

We were obliged to leaye at five o'clock to meet 
the train. The rain still poured down. I went to 
my aunt's bed to take leave of her. Jacob remained 
in the ante-room ; but Catharine stood near us. We 
all wept. "Forgive me all the grief I have caused 
you ; and thank you for all that you haye borne and 
done for me." How sad separation is, if we love 
one another ! I shall be lonely, and so will they. 

" Our life will have been taken from us when you 
are gone, dear Miss," said Jacob. 

And how shall I feel ? I leaned in a comer of 
the carriage, as I did not sleep during the night, 
and fell asleep. I awoke when we drove through 
a swollen brook ; I heard the pattering of the rain 
on the leayes ; I felt so cold, both in my body and 
mind. At daybreak we left tiie hills and the woody 
part of the country behind us, and drove past flat 
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cornfields. It bad stopped raining. The villages 
looked bare ; nothing but houses— no trees ; and the 
rain made everything look gloomy. The station was 
in such a dreary place. There were only some coach- 
men and peasants in the waiting-room. Jacob watched 
over me as over a chicken, and asked for some tea for 
me; I took only one cup, and left the rest for him. 
After some time several carriages drove up, and a 
great many gentlemen came in. They seemed to 
look at us astonished, and whispered to one another. 
I felt anxious. Jacob said, '' They think that a 
princess is travelling incognito, and that does not 
happen every day." I could not help laughing. 
But I thought my heart would break when the 
wonderful machine rushed off with me and separated 
me, in such a tremendous hurry, from Jacob and from 
all that is dear to me in the world. However, I 
composed myself; I would not be too tender-hearted. 
I amused myself by conversing with a lady, and en- 
quired also the names of the stations, that I might 
not miss the right one. People did not leave off 
staring at me and whispering, and some persons who 
walked up and down the pla^orms whilst we stopped, 
looked curiously into the carriage, or laughed. I 
considered what there could possibly be so striking 
about me, as even the good lady opposite often looked 
at me with embarrassment. There was no doubt 
about my being the object of observation. It might 
have been my blue checked dress, which Catharine 
has lengthened by means of a strip of black satin, as 
well as the sleeves, had not my grey shawl covered 
it ; so that it could be nothing but my bonnet. It 
vexed me that Catharine had put the feather on it ; 
but she did so to cover a bad place. I had to get 
out at a lonely inn. I tried to conquer my timidity, 
and asked for my luggage ; and when the porters 
seemed to be amused at my appearance, I looked 

c 
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down hanghtily upon them^ as my aunt advised me 
to do. This had the desired effect. One of them 
eyen carried my carpet-bag into the room. There 
was no carriage yet. The train rushed off; I was quite 
alone in the waiting-room, and looked out into the 
grey, dreary, rainy world. How sadly oppressed I 
felt ! I was yery near crying, but I conquered the 
feeling, by God's help. 

" Only haye patience," I thought ; " the Lord is 
here in the strange, dreary world also. There are men 
here too in whose hearts He lives, and whom He 
will lead to you, that you may trust them. He will 
m ake all well ; only trust in Him and have patience." 

I hesitated about ordering some coffee; dinner-time 
had passed ; but I feared the expense, so I ate my 
bread and butter. My aunt thought they would re- 
ceive me here in a grand way, offer me some refresh- 
ments, and then take me on ; I thought so too. This 
was the first disappointment ; I am afraid others will 
follow. After some time a dirty, ugly basket-car- 
riage came; horses and coachman looked all alike. I 
hardly thought it could be the carriage of Madame 
de Schlichten ; but it was. They packed up my lug- 
gage ; the coachman showed me my place in the back 
seat of the carriage. Near me lay an old grey cloak ; 
near the coachman there was another, lined with 
checked Scotch plaid. I asked the coachman whose 
cloak that was. He answered that the one near him 
belonged to Monsieur de Schaffau, the brother of 
Madame de Schlichten ; and the one on my seat to 
Yollberger, his servant ; and that we were going to 
take up both at the next place. It was very humi- 
liating to me to have to sifc with a servant. My in- 
dignation was roused, but I was glad that my aunt 
had not to see ail this. Afber half an hour we entered 
a kind of valley and came to Graubergen, a large vil- 
lage, behind which bare sandhills rise, that are now 
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and then divided by quarries. A castle is at the 
end of the village. We stopped. After about a 
quarter of an hour several gentlemen appeared in 
the high arched doorway ; among them an old gentle- 
m^n, and a young one in travelling clothes. I was 
astonished that the young one was the master. He 
is very tall and thm, and very noble-looking, but 
otherwise I did not like him at all. Two gentiemen 
came with him to the carriage ; they bowed to me, 
and spoke to me about the bad road and the bad 
weather. Monsieur de Schaffau was visibly angry ; 
-he did not speak a word to me, took the reins out of 
the coachman's hands, and would hardly wait for the 
servant to sit down next me. I was obliged to con- 
quer myself. "Who knows what wiU follow ? They 
say that many people among the nobility are- very 
proud and haughty towards their governesses. 

We had hardly left the village when it began to 
rain, £j:st gently, but soon more and more heavily. 
Monsieur de Schaffau pulled his cloak over his ears, 
and never troubled himself about me. I was afraid 
of my bonnet getting spoilt, so I took it off, and 
pushed it under my i^awl, and put a handkerchief 
over my head, Then I looked for the first time 
more closely at my neighbour, and was so pleased at 
the look of his kind face, which reminded me much 
of Jacob. He tried to shelter me from the rain, and 
was tbe first person who showed me any sympathy. 
This did my heart good. The road got worse and 
worse^ the wheels almost sank in the ruts, and we 
only got on step by step. Once, when the carriage 
was near being overturned, I screamed. Monsieur 
de Schaffau looked round astonished. After that I 
restrained myself, and was very quiet ; I was ex- 
tremely cold, tired, and hungry, and should not have 
minded lying down in the road. When it was dusk, 
y oUberger pointed Braunsdorf out to me. The sair 
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bare hills stretched behind it, but here they are 
planted with fruit-trees. The castle is an old build- 
ing, with two small round towers^ and iM surrounded 
by trees. YdUberger told me that there is a park 
more splendid than the most beautiful forest. It 
had stopped raining ; the clouds dispersed, and the 
golden moon rose over the dark trees: this was a 
good omen. We drove into the castle-yard. One 
of the wings of the castle was brightly lighted ; it 
looked splendid, and my courage increased. I put 
on my bonnet before I got out, and I saw how dis- 
contentedly Monsieur de Schaffau's eyes rested on it ; 
I shall see if I cannot take off the feather. He then 
said a few indifferent words and seemed to force him- 
self to be polite. I returned his cold politeness. 
Yollberger left us in the high hall to fetch somebody 
to take charge of me. Monsieur de Schaffau took 
me upstairs ; servants ran hither and thither, and 
the sound of dance-music came from some inner 
rooms. Monsieur de Schaffau said to me in rather 
an ironical manner, '' These are agreeable sounds to 
you, I suppose ? '' I did not know directly what to 
answer, for such sounds are not so particularly plea- 
sant to me. " You like dancing ? " he continued. 
" I have never danced,'' I said. But then I thonght 
I had spoken hastily, and therefore added, '^At least 
only alone, or with the steward's daughter." This, 
of course, seemed very silly ; Monsieur de Schaffau 
put on an amused look. A somewhat sharp-looking 
fair girl came quickly up to me, took me into the 
school-room, and promised to bring some candles, and 
to light the ffre at oAce. But she did not come, and 
I had time to look at the room. I perceived that I 
was in one of the towers ; two windows were grown 
over with ivy, and the dear moonlight came through 
the other two. If I had not been tormented with 
hunger and cold, the solitude and quiet in this 
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peculiar but comfortable room would have done me 
good. But my condition was unbearable. Opposite 
to me loud music sounded from the brightly lighted 
windows, and I saw the shadows of the dancers pass 
by. All was life ; everyone was entertained ; I was 
forgotten, and quite alone. Then there was a gentle 
knock at the door. I said, '^ Come in." A gentle- 
man entered. I recognised by the moonlight Mon- 
sieur de Schaffau's tall figure. 

"Lucy," he flaid. — "Ha?e you no light?" he 
added, astonished. 

^'iNot yet," I answered, and I think the tone of 
my voice must have betrayed the state of my mind. 
He left me quickly, and after a little time I heard 
loud voices in the passage. My door was noisily 
opened ; a lady in a thick silk dress rustled in, fol- 
lowed by a footman carrying lights. 

'^How abominably they manage everything in 
this house," she said angrily; '^neither light, nor tea, 
nor anything else." 

She sent ^e servant away, and continued to show 
her displeasure at the uncomfortable condition in 
which I had been left. I kissed the lady's hand, 
and asked whom I had to thank for so much kind 
sympathy. 

'' I am Aunt Julia, and the sister-in-law of 
Madame de Schlichten," she said; ''and as my 
sister-in-law does not trouble herself much about 
your pupil, you will have more to do with 
me than with her." ''Lucy!" she then called. 
"There is the foolish thing stopping behind the 
door!" She fetched, or rather dragged, a child 
in, and introduced her to me as my pupil. I was 
startled at the ugliness of the girl. She has a 
thin, sallow face ; a pair of dark eyes look gloomily 
and distrustMly from under her dark eyebrows, 
which are almost joined together. Her round. 
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turned up nose, and her compressed lips, give the 
face rather a sly expression. Her appearance, and 
the words of the aunt, gave me at once the idea that 
the child is neglected by her mother. My heart was 
touched when I turned to her and asked whether 
she thought she would like being with me. Lucy 
turned away, and her aunt excused her when she 
left the room without having said a word to me. 

**It will be your task," she said, among other things 
— and her sharp voice and her mai^ked features ap- 
peared to me to become gentler and milder at these 
words — "it will be your task to gain this child's 
love ; her heart is better than it seems* But, my 
child"— and she looked at me searchingly — **you 
seem to me very young." 

" I am eighteen," was my modest answer. 

" Tou look almost younger, and — ^but never mind, 
only do not be too pretentious ; I do not object to your 
holding yourself upright, for that is required in a 
governess; but you should lower your head and eyes 
a little. Do this, at least, when you present your- 
self before my sister-in-law." 

I felt she meant the same as Catharine, when she 
advised me to be humble. I thanked her heartily for 
her good advice, and she stroked my forehead kindly. 
" If you will dress quickly, I will help you, and take 
you to the company," she said, in a motherly way ; 
but I thanked her and declined, as she thought quite 
natural. After a short time they brought me some 
tea, and I soon felt refreshed and warm near the 
bright stove. It is midnight now ; I sat for a long 
time at the window ; the moon passed from the 
noisy side of the castle to the quiet side. She 
lighted it up with her silver light, as well as the 
beautiful high trees and the turf in the park. And 
80 one day is over. It has seemed a long one. I 
have gone through much, and much is still dark 
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around me. Lord, give me light ; turn the child's 
heart to me ; give me etrengtii for my calling. 
Giye me humili^ to bear all that Thou mayest lay 
upon me ; let me always remember that everything 
comes from Thee, and not from men ! 

October 6. 

When I awoke, the bright sun shone into the 
window. I perceived that I had overslept myself; 
but everything was still quiet in the castle. I stood 
at the open window that looks into the park, and 
was charmed with the singularly splendid view. 
There is an extensive lawn, groups of trees are in 
the foreground and background, and also to the 
right on the hill side. The sun shone over their tc^s ; 
I could not distinguish whether it was his gold or 
the autumn which adorned them. Under my window 
a bed of monthly roses is in bloom ; they mix their 
perfume with that of the mignonette. Close by, a 
little bridge leads to a dark path under maple drees. 
I did not stay indoors long, but went out to enjoy 
the beautiful morning. From a summer-house t 
looked down upon the village and castle, and upon 
the whole country, which is not qo monotonous as it 
appeared to me yesterday, in the bad weather. It 
seemed to welcome me cheerily and lovingly ; but I 
still hesitate, and do not dare to return this welcome. 
Are sad or happy days in store for me here ? When 
I returned I met the fair Sophy in the passage. 

" Up so early ?*' she asked, astonished ; " and you 
have had no breakfast yet." 

I answered that I liked getting up early, but that 
I should disturb nobody by it, as I was accustomed 
to breakfast later. At the same time I inquired 
about the customs and arrangements of the house, 
BO far as they concerned myself; also, when I might 
see Madame de Schlichten ; whether I had to break- 
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fast alone or with the family ; and so on. Sophy- 
told me more than I wished to hear. The news she 
gave me was not encouraging. 

*' Miss Julia," she said, " is at the head of the 
household — she has to manage and arrange every- 
thing. Madame de Schlichten takes no interest in 
such things ; she endeavours, however, to make the 
house lively on account of her two daughters, and 
understands how to do it. But the whole property 
belongs to her brother, Monsi^ar de Schaffau, who 
neither agrees with Miss Julia nor with his sister ; 
and nobody understands why he allows these ladies 
to manage his house. He returned from a long 
journey six months ago. At his departure, the 
young ladies were almost children ; now he is dis- 
pleased with them. He is a strict and grave uncle, 
and no one thinks that he will keep the ladies here 
much longer, unless tliey change their mode ef life. 
He lives with his servants in the back- wing of the 
house, and the seryants are as different as the masters 
are. Yollberger in particular is an old spy and a 
hypocrite, and has a great deal of influence. Just 
as Miss Julia manages everything in this wing, 
Yollberger does in the other. There are not two 
greater opponents in the world : though the old man 
never betrays his thoughts, one knows what he 
means ; but Miss Julia speaks out boldly. The last 
governess had to leave, principally owing to YoU- 
berger's interference, for he is suspected of always 
telling his master everything. Miss Julia was really 
pleased at it, for the lady was unkind to Miss Lucy, 
and did nothing but make fools of the two eldest 
daughters. But she had not objected to her, because 
Monsieur de Schaffau did not like her ; and she was 
vexed at his gaining his point. But to make up for 
that, Miss Jidia has succeeded in getting you here, 
instead of an elderly lady, the sister of the clergy* 
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man — a yery learned lady, but a bigot and a simple 
person, who would not have done at aU for the young 
ladies." 

Thus Sophy talked ; and said more besides. I 
can understand Monsieur Schaffau's behaviour now ; 
but I am in a maze. 

" If you wish to go on well here, you must keep 
to Miss Julia and to us," advised Sophy. 

I thought a moment; then I said, '' With God's 
help I shall try to do my duty, and whether I shall 
fare well here or badly, I leave to the Lord." 

Sophy looked at me and sighed. *' You are right 
at the bottom," she said. 

''Are there no morning prayers in the house?" 
I asked hesitatingly. 

*' Oh, no," she answered, ** at least not on this 
side. I think Monsieur de Schaffau has something of 
that kind with his servants, and our new clergyman 
would like it to be introduced here, but ' such advice 
will not be welcome in this house. He preached a 
very severe sermon about a fortnight ago. Miss 
Julia said it was meant for us, and we have not been 
allowed to go to church since. However, we did not 
get there often before," added Sophy ; '< and when 
I wish to go to the Holy Communion, I do so in 
Semkersdoif, where my parents Uve." 

I broke off the conversation ; I had enough to think 
over for the present ; but this was only the beginning 
of what I was to learn during the day. 

It was noon. I had arranged my things in the 
room, and had begun to write to my aunt, when 
Sophy came, as she had promised, to call me to 
Madame de Schlichten ; she was with her daughters 
and visitors at luncheon. Some old uncles and young 
cousins are here for hunting ; there is also no lack 
of ladies, and they have parties every day, either 
here or at the other places in the neighbourhood. 
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The ground floor is very splendid ; there are carpets 
and vases everywhere, and the furniture is covered 
with silk. I stood anxiously in the ante-roonii and 
could hear the noise of many voices through the 
door that was ajar. It is very hard to have to appear 
alone before strangers I Catharine's words came 
comfortingly into my mind, ''If the most high 
Lord be with you, you can appear everywhere con- 
fidently. Aimed with His weapons, which are 
humility and love, you will make your way every- 
where." Frightened as I felt, I entered courageously. 
Miss Julia came to meet me ; there was silence ; 
they looked at me curiously. I was introduced. 
Madame de Schlichten bade me welcome with a 
certain affability, which, nevertheless, did not please 
me. Then Theresa and Bose came to me ; they are 
both beautiful girls, only too short, I think. After 
they had spoken with me for some time, I was left 
to myself. Miss Julia turned to me now and then, 
and invited me to eat. I had an opportunity of 
looking at the persons present, and of listening to 
them. The company consisted almost entirely of 
ladies, the gentlemen having gone out hunting. 
There was a handsome young genUeman there, whom 
the ladies of the house called '' cousin," and the 
strangers ''Monsieur de Beinberg; he led the con- 
versation, but appeared to me so silly, and even rude 
and commonplace, that I was astonished at the young 
ladies laughing at his jokes. An elderly gentleman 
with large moustaches did worse still, and at the 
same time he displayed a certain degree of familiarity 
towards the ladies, which I very much disliked. I 
had Catharine's description of the world before my 
mind, " We spend our years as a tale that is told." 
After a time, slow steps were heard in the ante- 
room. " Uncle Schaffau ! " said the young ladies, 
and to my astonishment they all suddenly changed 
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their behayionr ; only the old gentleman seemed to 
be inclined to continue in the same strain ; but he 
also was obliged to leave off before the quietness 
and gravity of Monsieur de Schaffau. I asked Miss 
Julia to inform me, when convenient, of my duties, 
and to allow me now to look for Lucy. Miss Julia 
was exceedingly kind to me, which would have 
made me happier if I had not been afraid that she 
was so out of spite to Monsieur de Schaffau. I 
found Lucy close to my room in a room allotted to 
the three sisters. I did all I could to gain the child's 
heart, and perceived with great pleasure that she 
became less timid. 

She said suddenly, " Will you be as kind to- 
morrow as you are to-day ? " 

I was frightened at the sharp, unchildlike tone in 
which she spoke. 

" With the Lord's help I hope to become kinder 
every day," I answered gravely. 

" With the Lord's help ? " she asked, astonished. 

** Do you not understand what that means ? " I 
said. 

" Oh yes, but " and she shook her head. 

I went with her to the window and said, " Do 
you see the beautiful heaven, the beaming sun, the 
splendid trees, the lovely flowers ? Cannot He who 
made all this form our hearts according to His 
will?" 

** Certainly," said Lucy quickly. 

'' Then I shall ask Him," I continued, '' to make 
me deserving, and to give me your love." 

I was very much moved at these last words, and 
embraced the child, and kissed her. She looked at 
me thoughtfully. Her dark eyes glistened, and her 
features did not seem to me at all plain now, but 
gentle and loving. We went together into *^^ 
garden. As the sun was very hot, I put or 
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bonnet and my muslin mantle instead of my heavy 
shawl. Lucy stared at me. 

" Do you know what you are like ? " she said- 

** No. What? " I asked, rather embarrassed. 

"Like Donna Fetronella in Freciosa," she said 
quickly and gleefully, as if she had hit it exactly. 

I did not like that comparison. She had told me 
before about some actors in the Tillage, where she 
had seen Freciosa- Gould she have read my feelings 
in my face ? 

She quickly added, " She is very beautiful too.*' 

I was ashamed of my sensitiveness, made a joke 
of it, and we went into the garden. We. were 
sitting in a lovely place under some maple trees, 
and I had just Enished a wreath for Lucy of beauti- 
fully-coloured leaves, when we saw the company 
from the castle approaching us. They remained 
standing at a little distance. I do not know if I 
heard more acutely than other people : it was cer- 
tainly not meant for me to hear, but my toilet was 
the subject of their witticisms. 

" She looks like a princess in a play," Theresa 
said, after some remarks. 

" She is a vain, silly person,'' added Monsieur de 
Schaffan. 

Lucy read in my features what impression these 
words made upon me, and evidently felt for me. I 
got as red as fire, and took off my bonnet involun- 
tarily. Lucy put the maple-tree wreath on my 
head, caressed me, and said affectionately, "Don't 
mind." I kissed the child's forehead, and when I 
looked up. Monsieur de Schaffau stood beside us. 
He seemed to be astonished at our familiarity, and 
then turned very kindly to Lucy. Miss Julia had 
followed him closely, and placed herself protectingly 
at my side; but I could perceive, from mockmg 
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looks and haughty tones, that her authority was 
powerless to prevent an attack upon me. 

An elderly lady came to me and said, '' What a 
charming bonnet you have there ! '' 

I looked at her in the way my aunt used to look 
when she said '' Mrs. Catharine." 

^'Yes, a charming bonnet," repeated the old 
gentleman with the moustaches ; " but what fashion 
is it, Miss? — there is something so peculiar, so 
attractive, about it." 

I felt very angry, and hurt, and, drawing myself 
up, answered quietly, " I regret that I can't inform 
you; the study of fashions has never interested 
me." 

They were silent. I perceived a visible embar- 
rassment in their faces. 

The old gentleman continued — ''Well spoken; 
I congratulate you; — but what you say will 
not do ; because, upon my honour, you must have 
taken some pleasure, as well as those ladies, in look- 
ing at the fashions." 

'' I assure you, I have seen them to-day for the 
first time," I answered with the same composure. 

*^ Excellent ! " said the old gentleman, and 
laughed ; but I was nearly crying. I felt how wrong 
this way of speaking was, and resolved rather to 
bear anything in future than thus defend myself. 
I took Lucy by the hand, bowed, and left the place 
quickly. ^ They could not but think that natural. 
I heard Miss Julia scolding them ; and Theresa 
soon came after us, and asked me in rather an 
embarrassed manner to join them in their walk. 
My tears were now really flowing ; I felt very un- 
happy, but endeavoured to refuse her offer in a kind 
way, and then I hastened home with Lucy. Lucy 
now began to speak about her sister and the whole 
company in a very unohildlike way. She is very 
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precocious. I knew what my duty was, thoagli I 
found it difficult. I tried to excuse those who had 
offended me. So I tried to be forgiving, and felt 
all angry feelings vanish from my heart. I could 
now pray : " Come, Holy Spirit, and assist me ! " 
I spoke with joy of my Lord and Saviour, about 
forgiveness, about loving our enemies, and how the 
Lord has loved us, and loves us still, though we 
coldly turn our hearts from Him, and are unchari- 
table. I said we both would ask the Lord to take 
possession of our hearts, that we might be able, for 
His sake, to bear all, and love those who offend us. 
Lucy listened attentively, but seemed to be surprised 
at what I said. When Sophy fetched her to dress 
her for dinner, she gave me her hand and looked at 
me kindly. This did my heart good. After some 
time, Sophy came back to assist me also to change 
my dress, and when I showed little inclination for 
doing so, she said that my predecessor had always 
dressed most beautifully. She wished to tell me 
more of her, and only bad things. I asked her to be 
quiet, for I think it wrong to listen to such conver- 
sation, but I said I would listen willingly if she 
would tell me something good of the people in the 
house. 

y These are innocent views of the world," Sophy 
said; "you will learn to look at it differently 
here." 

I was glad I could use some of Catharine's 
good lessons, and I did so now. Sophy is an open, 
kind-hearted girl .She saw how wrong and sinful it 
is to speak ill of men, as well as to listen to slander. 
I told her we would help one another not to commit 
that fault, particularly for Lucy's sake, for we were 
responsible for the welfare of her soul. She must 
not hear one uncharitable word from us, for our 
Lord says: ''Whoso shall offend one of these little 
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ones, it were better for him that a millfltone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in 
the depth of the seas." Lord, give me sta^ngth 
for my difficult, but delightful task ; may I lead tiiis 
child to Thee ! This work and this hope will be a 
compensation to me for many things I have to give 
Tip here." 

I went into the drawing-room with forgiving and 
generous thoughts, which were not, however, pmt to 
tiie test. The pains Sophy had taken with my 
toilet were useless, too ; nobody paid any attention 
to me. I found that my place and Lucy's were at 
the bottom of the table. Next to us sat two boys. 
Nobody said grace, and I was ashamed of not having 
the courage to do so for myself. The boys enter- 
tained us very much, particularly the elder of the 
two, cousin Alfred, who is witty and agreeable. 
We forgot all about the grown up people, and were 
happy in ourselves. I was even obliged to tell my 
young people to be quiet, as we drew upon us the 
attention of the company. Monsieur de Schaffau's 
searching eyes rested often upon me. He did not 
seem to be displeased with our cheerfulness; but 
his approval or disapproval will be all the same to 
me. A man who is unjust and unconscientious in 
what he says and judges will have no influence over 
me. Thus I thought at dinner, and found in these 
thoughts a satisfaction for the wrong that had been 
done me. But I soon learnt to think diflerently. 
After dinner the young people assembled to act 
charades. Monsieur de Tulsen, the old gentleman 
with the moustaches, pressed me to join them. I 
declined. He asked me the reason. I told him that 
I was unaccustomed to these things. He went on 
talking to me, and asked whether fiie peculiarity of 
my toilet was intentional. Catharine has trimmed 
and lengthened my white dress with a beautiful]^ 
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embroidered bed-curtain. I see that I look different 
from the ladies here, and I must say that it 
oppresses me to be the object of their amusement ; 
but it shall not make me unhappy. I answered 
Monsieur de Tulsen that I had been used, from my 
childhood, to be dressed peculiarly, and that the 
people here would be obliged to accustom themselves 
to it, as I could not make a change for the present. 
Monsieur de Tulsen then professed great friendship 
forme, and flattered me very impertinently, so that 
I was very glad when Monsieur de Schaffau inter- 
rupted the conversation. I left them. All were 
occupied with preparations for acting. I sat down 
in a bow- window, drew the dark curtains a little 
before me, and was alone with the bright moonlight 
and the beautiful china-aster bouquet which Sophy 
had put on me. I felt sad and home-sick. I looked 
up at the moon, and thought that her rays were 
shining on d^ar Plattenhaus. I closed my eyes ; I 
should have liked to go to sleep, and forget the 
strange world around me, and dream of home. Then 
I heard a noise near me. I turned round and saw 
Monsieur de Schaffau at my side. He looked grave, 
but kind. I don't exactly remember the words he 
said, but he asked my pardon for having offended 
me in the morning, and begged me not to distrust 
him, but to be convinced that he meant kindly with 
me. I was touched with his words, and felt as if he 
had to forgive me. He then asked whether I was 
home-sick, and sad. I could not deny it. He then 
asked me if I thought I should get accustomed to 
country life, upon which I told him I had never yet 
seen a large town. He was astonished, called me 
happy, and joked about it. I had to tell him of my 
home, which made me happy, though I must confess 
that his manner makes me rather reserved, — ^and 
why ? Lucy called me to the acting. What I saw 
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charmed me, and they left me alone. Miss Jnlia 
wished to raise me in the eyes of the others, but I 
did not care about it : all was quiet in my heart. 
It made me sad, however, to hear Lucy's remarks, 
though they were much to the point ; but she judged 
the company with great bitterness. I could not 
contradict her, for my wisdom had come to an end 
to-day. The thought whether I shall be able to 
fulfil my duties torments me. 

October 7. 

The bright, beautiful Sunday morning chased 
away these thoughts. I folded my hands, and 
looked into the deep blue sky. Lord, teach me 
the way I should go. I believe. Thou wilt help 
me. I will not leave off asking Thee. I felt very 
happy. 

Sophy came in. I should *have liked to read a 
chapter in the Bible with her. But I was afraid of 
being forward. I shall not, however, be able to 
restrain myself long, and I don't doubt of winning 
Lucy or Sophy — with Thy help. Lord. I asked 
Lucy to accompany me to church. She told me her 
aunt had forbidden her to go. I therefore went 
alone to>day, which I rather liked. I was in the 
churchyard before the bell rang, — ^how peacefully 
the sun shone on the graves ! A few larkspurs and 
yellow flowers grew among the grass. I walked 
from stone to stone, from cross to cross, and made 
acquaintance with the dead, and, at the same time, 
with the living in the village. In this house I 
saw, from what I read, a mother was mourned for ; 
in that house a father; and in another som« 
children. In quite a fresh grave a widow is sleep- 
ing who has left five children. Poor orphans ! — I 
wonder whether you are as well taken care of as I 
was, and whether you have found such faithful love 
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as I found ? I put a china-aster on this modest 
grave, and thought, at the same time, I might 
perhaps he ahle to do something for the children. 
I went into the church at the first sound of the 
hellR : it was so quiet and light — a real house of 
God. The pews are of dark, carved oak, and the 
pew helonging to the castle is particularly heautiful. 
We sang a hymn asking the Holy Spirit to come, in 
which I joined with all my heart. Yes, He can 
come here, too, and hring true faith, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and peace. 

Monsieur de Schaffau had come in during the 
siDging, which I had not perceived. Mademoiselle 
de Ramherg entered with much noise just hefore the 
sermon hegan. It is she who thought my honnet 
beautiful. She quarrels every day with Miss Julia 
out of love to Monsieur de Schaffau, and, perhaps 
from this reason, too, came to church, to spite Miss 
Julia. I tried to suppress these silly, disturbing 
thoughts; the sermon helped me to do so. The 
text was taken from to-day's lesson, the 18th 
chapter of the Gospel according to St. Luke. Mr. 
Hallig spoke particularly about the 11th verse: 
'^ For whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased, 
and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted." I 
don't feel inclined to walk humbly, though I should 
not like '< want and necessity" to force me to do it 
according to Catharine's prophecies. "No, I should 
like to give myself entirely up to the Lord of my 
own free will. How thankful I am for having 
found such a good clergyman here ! — we missed 
this at home. Catharine's prayers have been heard, 
I shall never be forsaken here. Whenever I feel 
oppressed in the Castle, I shall go to the Bectory. 

Monsieur de Schaffau stood waiting for me at the 
door ; but I remained where I was, as I did not 
wish to go with him. I left the chiLrch after every- 
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Ibody else had gone, and could hardly separate myself 
from this peaoeful place. The church and the rec- 
tory are heautifuUy situated on a hill, hehind which 
is another hill with two old lime trees ; an avenue 
of chestnut trees leads to the orchard. I should 
have liked to have drawn this picture at once, hut I 
had neither pencil nor paper. As I was walking 
along the path that leads to the Rectory, thinking 
whether I should call there to-day, the little gate 
that leads to the garden opened, and one child's 
head after another peeped out. I spoke to the chil- 
dren ; they came up to me. I sat down on a tomb- 
stone, and was soon surrounded by five lovely chil- 
dren, who chatted and asked questions with great 
confidence. I heard that their papa was engaged, 
that their mamma was in the kitchen about their 
dinner, and that Mr. Heber, the tutor, was taking 
care of their two little sisters in the garden. I 
promised to call upon them soon, kissed all the chil- 
dren, and walked home through the park. Up there 
the Sunday was being spent in quiet and peace ; 
down here all is disorder and noise. I took off my 
shawl and bonnet in the ante-room, and looked at 
myself in the pier-glass. As my aunt never goes 
eut in winter, Catharine made a dress for me out of 
her black silk cloak ; it is rather narrow, and looks 
old-fashioned with the white lace at the neck. 

Monsieur de Tulsen met me. '* You look like a 
sister of charity, to-day," he said. 

** I wish I were one," I answered kindly. 

He continued, '* One can easily see that you come 
from church ; but I tell you it will be dangerous 
for you if you go on hearing that clergyman." 

He spoke in a' very light way about sermons and 
worship. Those who heard him speak, who were 
most of them young people, seemed to be amused at 
it, and looked every now and then timidly toward'* 
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Monsieur de Schaffan, who stood sear us, but who was 
talking so eagerly that he did not hear this conversa- 
tion. I looked round to see if there was nobody 
who would interrupt this blasphemer. 

Suddenly he said, " How sHent you are !" 

I answered that I was silent with astonishment, 
having never heard such things before. He blushed. 
This encouraged me. 

<' Do not think that I am a bad Christian/' he 
said. 

'< You are no Christian at ail," I answered 
gravely. 

He wished to defend himself, and said that he 
liked clever sermons and beautiful church music. I 
was glad that his silly talk soanded very superficial, 
and that it made no impression upon those who 
listened to it. When he called our hymns '* lulla- 
bies,*' I got up and asked him if I should sing 
and play to him the one we had sung in church 
to-day. I used both pedals to imitate as much as 
possible the tone of an organ, played in full chords, 
and sang the hymn. I felt the power of the 
Holy Spirit, who seemed to stir the hearts of those 
who were present. Talking and laughing ceased, 
and when I had finished I only saw astonished 
faces. 

*' Beautiful, beautiful!" began Monsieur de Tulsen. 
I did not listen to him. Hose put her hand on my 
shoulder, and said, '* How beautiful ! " Miss Jului 
praised me aloud ; she does so to raise me in the 
eyes of the others. Monsieur de Tulsen is on her 
side ; he assured me that my voice was capital, and 
that there was nothing he should like so much as to 
hear me sing in ''Bomeo and Juliet." He asked me 
to sing another song, and I felt almost inclined to 
grant his request, for it pleased me to be thought 
something of by these people. I am very much 
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ashamed of myself. Monsieur de Schaffau, who had 
before this listened to Miss Jidia's praises with a yery 
indifferent face, looked at me searchingly. I read 
in his look, ** Is she, after all, a vain and silly per- 
son? " I felt that I was such a person, but deter- 
mined that nobody should perceive it. I also refused 
Monsieur de Tulsen's request to play a symphony, 
for I saw the young people gel ready for a walk, and 
I left the room with them and with Lucy. A great 
many foolish thoughts then came into my mind. 
What need there is for us always to watch and 
pray ''Lead us not into temptation;" for the 
tempter is very cunning. I wonder if it is really 
wrong to wish to keep up one's authority, and to be 
esteemed in the world ; my aunt told me it was my 
duty not to lose sight of this. She assured me that 
otherwise I could do no good in my position. This 
seemed to me then very right; for if I have no 
authority in the house I can have no influence over 
my pupils? But now all delusion is past; my 
solitary hours have done me good. If I could only 
keep away from this turmoil! Lord, give me 
strength to feel Thee always near me and with me I 

Letter from Lulu to her AurU, 

Deab Aunt,^ — I shall finish my letter to-day, and 
send it to the post to-morrow, so that you may hear 
from me at last. You know exactly what my room 
is like, and I can only assure you once more that 
I am very comfortable. It must not grieve you 
that I do my hair myself; I do it quickly and 
nicely, and even if Sophy wishes to do it for me, 
when she has more time, I shall not allow her. 

Now you must hear all about our evening party. 
Jacob must hear it too. It was grand. I should 
like you to have seen Madame de Kamberg in her 
blue silk dress and feather. But tell Catharine that 
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Sophj has taken the white feather off my bonnet, 
and put a pink ribbon in its place. It was too 
conspiouons ; now it does not look so fine, but still 
very good. The rest of my wardrobe does very 
well. To wish to vie with the ladies here would 
be foolishness; they often change their dresses three 
times a day. Sophy came, in the afternoon to help 
me to dress. She was almost surprised at my not 
having a ball dress ; but she was astonished when I 
produced my uncle's beautiful dress. She put some 
white dahlias in my hair and in the front of my 
dress, which looked beautiful with the shining 
golden brown silk. Thus I, too, could for once 
rustle downstairs and through the rooms. Several 
servants in livery stood in the ante-room; I after- 
wards drew one of them as a present for Jacob, from 
which he may see how footmen are dressed now-a- 
days. I hope I shall be able to send him a livery 
at Christmas, but don't let him know. Tell him, how- 
ever, that, with the exception of Vollberger, not one 
of the servants here is as well-educated and as skilful 
as he. When I entered the saloon I was quite 
dazzled by the splendour of the toilets and the appear- 
ance of the room. The old ladies wore thick silk 
dresses and feathers ; the young ladies were dressed 
in gauze and muslin wit^ flowers. Some people 
whispered mysteriously, others paid compliments to 
the ladies, and some gentlemen in white cravats and 
gloves walked cautiously over the slippery floor. 
Then the musicians tuned their instruments. I was 
so timid that I did not venture through the saloon 
alone, but willingly put myself under Lucy's pro- 
tection, who took me to the young ladies. Dear 
Catharine, are you getting anxious? Well, then, 
the temptation failed, and I did not dance. Do you 
know why? I was not asked; at least, not before 
I felt more at ease, and had had time to think. I 
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saw in what a dignified way the elderly ladies 
walked through the saloon, followed by their 
daughters ; how the latter got more and more excited, 
till they flew round the room as if they were mad, 
after which they stood before me, panting for breath. 
1 wish I could describe to you in what a compas- 
sionate and condescending way they looked at me ; 
this made me feel proud, and I vowed not to dance 
at all. But, dear Cal^arine, it was not on that 
account I refused ; I thought of your description 
of dancing places. I felt Uiat they dance in the 
broad path, and that the tempter tries to ensnare 
souls by all this show. Dear Catharine, you were 
certainly alone in your room at that time ; perhaps 
praying ** Lead her not into temptation." All of a 
sudden I felt wonderfully strengthened ; all seemed 
vanity, and the people and their wild doings appeared 
strange to me. Then Monsieur de Tulsen came to 
ask me to dance. I declined. Other younger gen- 
tlemen came, but I again declined. I wished 
to leave the saloon, but Lucy begged very hard to 
stay till the ices had been brought in. I remained 
in my quiet corner, and placed a flower-stand before 
me that I might not be seen, and I was soon lost in 
thought. Lucy sat in the other comer of the sofa ; 
the ices were not brought in for a long time. Lucy 
fell asleep. I heard the dance-music less and less 
distinctly ; my eyelids got heavier and heavier till I 
also fell asleep. Monsieur de Tulsen's loud laughter 
awoke us. 

'* How in all the world can you sleep here ? " he 
said. 

"Why not?" I answered. 

" In this noise ! " he went on. 

I had, however, felt like a person who hears a 
storm out of doors, whilst he sits in a warm, com- 
fortable room. He wished to find out my reason for 
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not dancing ; but I tried to escape without answering 
him. Eose and some strange ladies approached us. 
Their dresses were in the greatest disorder, and they 
looked tired ; we made room ior them on the sofa. 
If the glitter had deceived me at first, I should cer- 
tainly have been undeceived now. People, exhausted 
and over-tired by dancing, are certainly a sorry 
sight to look at, particularly for one who feels re- 
freshed by rest and sleep, as I did. I was very 
cheerful when I awoke, and only regretted with 
Lucy, having overslept the ices. Monsieur de 
Schaffau, who heard of it, kindly promised to send 
us some the next day. 

Monsieur de Tulsen looked at him astonished, and 
said ironically in a low voice to Kose and me, '' Our 
host is in good spirits to-day ; I wonder what attrac- 
tion he has here; he never before honoured us with 
his presence on similar occasions." 

'< I can well understand this,^" I said. 

"Why?" 

''Because he feels bored here." 

'' Much obliged for the compliment/' said Mon- 
sieur de Tulsen, laughing. 

I was silent. I was, perhaps, forward, dear aunt ; 
but they will show me the more respect for it . Eose 
said I was right, and Monsieur de Tulsen began to 
talk in the same strain. But I soon wished them 
** Good morning," and lefb the saloon with Lucy. 

I found the ladies in the breakfast-room in the 
middle of the day. If their looks had appeared 
wretched in the night, they were still more so then. 
The gentlemen had gone out hunting, which was 
the best thing they could do. The young ladies, 
very tired and exhausted, protested against talking 
English. Monsieur de Tulsen agreed with them, as 
he does not understand English. The conversation 
was about the evening before. Theresa and Made- 
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moiselle de Bamberg displayed much wit in criti- 
cising the company. My indignation was roused. 
Lucy heard all, and joined them in their laughter. 
I felt then that I must do my duty as govemess. 
Dear aunt, you have always doubted my talent 
for it, but Catharine is right : " To whomsoever 
the Lord giyeth a calling, to him He will also 
giye understanding for it." I again made them 
respect me. Monsieur de Tulsen supported me. 

" What do you say to this criticising ?" he said in 
a joking way; ** do you not think it abominable? " 

" Certainly," I answered quietly. 

"Well, I am conyinced that your friends re- 
member you in the same afTectionate way," he 
laughingly said to the young ladies ; '' that is a con- 
solation for you." 

^*Do you think we gaye them cause for it?" 
Theresa asked sharply. 

"That does not matter," I answered; "back- 
biting proceeds only from the wickedness of those 
who practice it.*' 

"Yes, from the inclination for slander," inter- 
rupted Monsieur de Tulsen ; " remember that the 
ladies oyer there in Graubergen need something to 
amuse them to-day as well as you ; therefore you 
must not be astonished at hearing that they enter- 
tain themselyes in the same way." 

" You ought not to joke about such things," I 
said ; " it is too serious a subject for it." 

" I shall leaye it to Mademoiselle de Bamberg to 
speak seriously about it," said Monsieur de Tulsen ; 
"Mademoiselle de Bamberg likes to conyerse about 
such subjects; please, tell us the commandment 
which forbids it." 

"I am not governess here," that lady said 
haughtily. 

" Then I may speak," I began, with some dig- 
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nity ; and I repeated the ninth commandment, with 
Luther's explanation. Madame de Schlichten and 
a few elderly ladies entered and interrupted us. 
They had a sick head-ache, were in a very bad 
humour, and chose for their conversation the same 
subject as their daughters, but were severer still in 
their judgments. It was too striking. Monsieur 
de Tulsen whispered some improper remarks, at 
which Theresa and liose laughed. 

'' Will you not repeat to our mammas the ninth 
commandment, too?" asked Theresa. 

1 looked at her gravely, and broke off the conver- 
sation. Dearest aunt, you see that I keep up my 
authority ; but I know I can only maintain it by 
trying to live as in the sight of God. Pray for me ! 
Oh, what a comfort it is to me that in the midst of 
this bustle, I can think of you, of your quiet life 
and peaceful home. I look forward to Christmas ; 
I hope to send you a large box ; Jacob will certainly 
have to fetch it with the wheelbarrow. Farewell, 
dearest aunt; I kiss your hand. May the Lord grant 
you health and peace ! Give my very best love to 
dear Catharine. I hope Jacob takes care of my 
little school. It will not matter if David should 
happen to step on the box-border; box is out of 
fashion. Monsieur de Schaffau sent Lucy and me a 
quantity of ices into the schoolroom. I drew YoU- 
berger, holding the dish in his hand ; t^ little pic- 
ture is for Jacob. I should like the ices to become 
real in his hands. 

With best love, I remain, 

Your affectionate 

liULV. 

P. 8. — I must add a few lines to tell you about 
some fun I had ; but, dear Catharine, you must not 
be angry at my foolishness. Mademoiselle de Bam- 
berg asked me, why I don't dance at all. You must 
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know, ehe has taken your office upon herself, and 
tries to make me humble; but she does it in a diffe- 
rent wa J, and I strive hard against it. I told her, 
I had never had an opportunity of having dancing 
lessons with my equals. 

'* Whom do you then call your equals, if I may 
ask ? " she said. 

** Only families who can count thirty-two ances- 
tors," I answered; ''my aunt is extremely parti- 
cular in this respect, and it was our first family 
grief when a cousin of ours lately married a Countess 
K ." 

" Thirty-two ancestors ! a Countess K a 

mesallianee f " 

" Certainly," I said, proudly, " not longer than 
a hundred years ago this family lived in a baker's 
shop." 



October 10. 

There is still a bustle in the house, but I care 
yery little about it. I met Miss Julia in the 
kitchen-garden, by the sunny wall, where she was 
picking the last sweet grapes ; I helped her, and 
spoke at the same time about Lucy. I begged hard 
that she should not be allowed to join the parties of 
grown-up people so often, and not be taken with 
them to Graubergen to-day. Her aunt looked at 
me astonished. 

'' Shall the child remain here alone, then ? " she 
said. 

*• I will stay with her," I replied. 

Miss Julia kissed my forehead. 

'' Well done," she said, and she gave me the best 
bunch of grapes as a rewsird. 

Miss Julia is passionate and a little rough ; but I 
like her best of all the ladies here. I am sorry thp^ 
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she has such uncharitable feelings towards Monsieur 
de Schaffau, and that I am the cause of this. I 
neyer saw him otherwise than gentle and kind to- 
wards her. Should not Miss Julia feel that his 
living in so decidedly different a way from the other 
people here is the stay and comfort of this house ? 
She is so sensible in other things, so displeased with 
Madame de Schlichten and her grown-up daughters; 
she loves Lucy — the poor, forsaken Lucy — so much, 
and she must see that Monsieur de Schaffau joins 
with her in. loving this child and caring for her. 
When she told me the other day I was not to take 
his rudeness to heart, and when she called him at 
the same time a hypocrite and a grumbler, I an- 
swered her that I was very sorry to hear all that, 
as Monsieur de Schaffau was so indulgent with me. 
I asked her to spare me the oppressive feeling of 
being a cause of dissension in the house. I told her 
that I disliked most of all seeing her — whom I loved 
so much — mistake anyone. I kissed her hand at 
those words ; she felt my sincerity, and kissed me 
affectionately. 

" I do not mean anything unkind," she said, '' and 
if he is generous, I shall be so too ; and there is an 
end of it." 

On this occasion I got permission from her to take 
Lucy to church with me, and she told me at the 
same time not to believe that she thinks lightly 
about religion. 

October 15. 

This has been a really beautiful day ! Fog and 
sun first strove with each other for the victory, but 
there was the sun at last in the sky. The fog in 
my heart has disappeared too, and my mind is at 
ease. Oh, how miserable and sad are the doings of 
the world ! Lord, let me always feel Thy presence 
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as entirely and powerftdlj as I have felt it to-daj ! 
I prayed for Lucy, for her aunt, and for Eose. I 
got very bold, for I had the courage to have morn- 
ing prayers with Sophy and Lucy for the first time. 
My trust in the Lord won their hearts ; I said the 
Lord's Prayer aloud, read the 6th chapter of St. 
Matthew, and sang a hymn. Thereupon I said we 
would begin our daily work cheerfully, and pray for 
one another, that we might be gentle and charitable, 
peaceable, and pure in heart. I was so overcome 
that I could hardly speak ; tears ran down Sophy's 
cheeks, too. But, alas ! I know this is not a proof 
of true repentance, for she is so very conceited. I 
began my lessons with Lucy much more cheerfully, 
and I felt as if I was more loving and patient, and 
she more attentive. I was glad of being released 
from the conversation lesson in the breakfast-room 
to-day, as they all wished to go for a drive. I, too, 
like driving ; they have never yet taken me with 
them, but to-day I was fortunate. I went with 
Lucy to the door, where a little pony-carriage was 
being driven about in the yard. Lucy and I got in ; 
it was delightful ! Lucy took the reins. We drove 
round and round. I think I should soon learn to 
drive. "W hen the ladies and gentlemen came, we got 
out quickly, and ran into the garden. It was a beau- 
tiful day, so peaceful and bright. We danced through 
the park, and further, till we came to the hill in the 
chestnut avenue. The shining brown fruit lay 
under the golden foliage. I felt inclined to play ; I 
put little twigs with hips and haws in a soft, 
mossy place, and made a kind of hedge of them. 
Then we picked up chestnuts and divided them into 
flocks ; we had cows and calves, a dog, and a herds- 
man — altogether a large pasturage. Lucy joined in 
this with delight. Then we imagined enchanted 
princes and princesses to be there, and looke'' ^^- 
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stones to form grottoes; it was a fairy land. We 
saDg, jumped about, and were happy. When Lucy 
got more and more engrossed in tlus, and could do 
without me, I sat down in the churchyard close by 
to sketch the scenery, which I liked so much. I 
was particularly successful, and had also begun to 
sketch the blue sky and the chestnuts in the back- 
ground, when we were unpleasantly interrupted by 
Monsieur de Tulsen. A bad headache had pre- 
vented him from accompanjdng the party, and he 
assured us he had been wandering through the 
park three times, looking for us. Most of the guests 
have left, but the most disagreeable ones have re- 
mained behind. I feel a particular dislike for 
Madame de Bamberg and her two daughters, and 
also for Monsieur de Tulsen. I went with him to 
Lucy; he laughed at us. I said rather hastily, 
** Only a childlike mind can find pleasure in these 
things ; but, it is true, you are no longer a child." 
He then saida few sentimental words about my mis- 
understanding him, whereupon he sat down near us 
quite familiarly. I was glad when I saw that the 
company was just then coming up the avenue. 
The carriages stopped, ladies and gentlemen got out. 
Madame de Schlichten looked at me keenly; I don't 
know why. Miss Julia and Bose were pleased with 
our play-ground, but Theresa spoke in the same way 
as Monsieur de Tulsen. 

Lucy said very impertinently, *' Only a child- 
like heart can appreciate these things, and you have 
no heart." 

I felt ashamed of having such an apt pupil, who 
knew how to make such good use of my words ; but 
Theresa walked on langhmg. They had all decided 
upon walking home through the park. I was sorry 
to see the Httle pony-carriage go empty, and gave 
Miss Julia a hint about our driving Lome in it. 
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Monsieur de Schaffau allowed it willingly; indeed, 
be drove ns himself, and sent the coachman away. 
It was a delightfiil drive. We did not return home, 
but drove back through the park instead, then over 
the hills, and on and on. Autumn had woven a 
silken veil over the yellow fields, on which the 
slanting rays of the sun shone in all the colours of 
the rainbow ; the sky was so blue, and the trees 
stood there in such variegated colours. "We were 
very happy. Monsieur de Schaffau also examined 
my picture ; he encouraged Lucy to draw and paint, 
and promised us both his water-colours and beautiful 
paper, if we are industrious. He loves Lucy very 
much, and I believe this to be the only point in 
which he agrees with Miss Julia. It is, perhaps, on 
this account that he bears her harshness, for, with- 
out her protection, the child would be lost in the 
house. I have never yet seen Madame de Schlichten 
show motherly kindness towards her, and her sisters 
go their own way. Lucy is really a clever child ; 
she was bo witty in the carriage, but did not make 
any unkind remarks about other people; she pro- 
mised me to take care not to do so. We laughed at 
ourselves to-day ; I was silly enough. Monsieur de 
Schaffau was very indulgent, and seemed to think 
that nothing better could be expected of us. But 
at dinner he threatened me gently with his finger, 
when we were still in such exuberant spirits. I 
became quiet at once, and was very much obliged to 
him for the hint. 

And now farewell, lovely day! I shall lie 
down to sleep, and I am very grateful to Thee, 
Lord! 

October 23. 

When you climb a mountain, the higher you have 
to go up the further you will have to come down 
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^ again ; I have been obliged to come down a very, 
very long way. 

The day adPfcer the lovely day was a gloomy one; 
but I got up in good spirits, had morning prayers 
with Sophy and Lucy, and then began my leHsons. 
When I prepared to go down stairs for the conversa- 
tion lesson, feeling for the first time inclined for it, 
I was called to Madame de Schlichten. She re- 
ceived me in her boudoir, and with such an icy cold- 
ness that it made me shiver. 

"On your very first entrance into my house, 
Mademoiselle de Plettenhaus," she said with a sharp 
voice and half-closed eyes, " I was convinced that it 
was very improper to send you here as a governess. 
Your aunt had the foolishness to educate you for a 
maid of honour, and such a person will not do 
for me. But perhaps you may learn your place in 
time, and I now only wish to speak about your 
levity, which will not do in my house.' ' 

I was frightened at these words. 

She continued, " You know why the last governess 
had to leave here." 

I shook my head. 

** Another story?" Madame de Schlichten said 
spitefully. ** You and Sophy have been together for 
nearly a fortnight, and you say you don't know 
this?" 

I could not bear it any longer ; I felt anger rising 
in my heart. " I have never been accustomed to 
converse with inferiors about such things," I said 
proudly, " and I beg you will ask the girl herself." 

** It is not necessary," she said; **I am not ac- 
customed to investigate my servants' gossip. But 
this is only secondary. Your predecessor was 
obliged to leave on account of her levity. I fear 
the repetition of similar scenes, and caution you 
against it. Whilst we go for a drive you arrange a 
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rendezvous for Monsieur de Tulsen — a nice be^n- 
ning ; poor Lucy seems to have gob out of the frying- 
pan into the fire." 

I was thunderstruck, cmd don't know what she 
said besides; I only heard at last that I might 
leave the room. I went into my own room ; Sophy 
came to meet me. 

''What do you say now; is not she a wicked 
woman ? " 

I looked at her astonished. 

'' Oh ! I was with Betsy in the bed-room, and we 
heard every word." 

She said all kinds of nonsense ; I had too little 
strength to forbid her, but did not hear much. 
Madame de Schlichten wishes Monsieur de Tulsen, 
who is very rich, to marry Bose ; Theresa is half 
engaged to Monsieur de Eeinberg, who is a poor 
lieutenant in the guards. Monsieur de Schaffau is 
to provide for Theresa, the mother's favourite. 
Sophy said many other things, but they do not con- 
cern me. I feel as if I were in a dream. Lucy 
came for me for the conversation lesson ; I followed 
her involuntarily, but got as red as fire, when Mon- 
sieur de Tulsen received me at the door. When I 
turned from him, I saw Monsieur de Schaffau look- 
ing at me just as severely as his sister had done ; 
this hurt me. Madame de Schlichten sat with us for 
the first time ; she blamed my English pronuncia- 
tion and phrases, and watched me with keen 
eyes. Theresa's and Mademoiselle de Bamberg's 
words, accompanied by many smiles, were incom- 
prehensible to me. I got more and more oppressed, 
and feeling that I should not be able to suppress my 
tears much longer, I left the room. 

Madame de Schlichten followed me, overtook me 
in the ante-room, and said to me, with real passion^ 

£ 
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*' Do not assume the airs of injured innocence ; you 
ought to he ashamed of yourself ! " 

If Monsieur de Schanau had not joined us, she 
would, perhaps, have said more. I ran away crying. 
Lucy wished to follow me ; but I asked her to leave 
me alone, and I went into the garden. This was 
the saddest hour in my life. A thick fog spread 
over the branches ; everything was grey and dreary. 
I walked about under the trees ; the leaves rustled 
under my feet, the Castle seemed to have a gloomy 
aspect. *^An orphan's path is hard," Catharine 
often said, " yes, very hard." But I could not eee 
an orphan's comfort, about which she told me too. 
The sky seemed to be all clouded over ; I could do 
nothing but cry, for I saw darkness and sorrow 
everywhere. 1 learn from Catharine's letter that 
my aunt is worse this winter ; she longs for me very 
much, aud I must be earning here and eating the 
bread of tears ! There was a noise behind me. I 
saw Monsieur deSchaffau, accompanied by his hounds, 
step under the maple-tree. I felt as if I might tell 
him my grief ; but no, I could not do so. I avoided 
him. It was very quiet half way up the hill ; near 
a hedge of lilacs the robin red-breasts hopped about 
on the branches, and sang sweetly. Thfiy enter- 
tained me; I watched them, and saw how they 
looked at me with their little black eyes. Are they 
orphans too? No, they have a Father in heaven, 
and without Him not a single sparrow can fall to 
the ground ; and art not thou much more than they ? 
1 cried; but now my tears were different tears. 

Lord, am I then forsaken ? No, no, if they cast 
me out here, the Lord knows already where I shall 
find a home again. I will be of good cheer, and 
hope in Him. I never yet felt so happy as up there 
at the lonely hedge with the little robin redbreasts. 

1 have pardoned Madame de Schlichten from the 
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bottom of my heart ; I prayed for her for the first 
time, and for everyone here in the cold, grey house ; 
I prayed that light and peace might enter here. It 
was dusk ; a little light shone throngh the fog ; it 
proceeded from the Rectoiy, and seemed to invite 
me kindly. I did not wish to join the company in 
the Castle, as they expected guests for dinner nrom 
the neighbourhood. Lights appeared one after the 
other from behind the dark walls of the large building, 
but the little light in the Bectory seemed to be 
more inviting. The ringing of the evening bells 
began, it sounded so peaceful through the thick fog, 
and I entered the Bectory with a glad heart. The 
whole family were assembled in the parlour, enjoying 
the twilight hour; they formed a lovely picture 
there. The father sat at the piano, having pro- 
bably sung, and three children stood round him. 
The tutor had the two youngest on his knee, and 
the two elder daughters helped their mother in her 
occu))ations. The Bector welcomed me kindly — ^he 
knew me from seeing me at church ; the children, 
too, had not forgotten me, and seemed to feel quite 
at home with me. But Mrs. Hallig received me 
with great politeness. As I had no work with me, 
I offered my assistance. She made many objections, 
and seemed to be ashamed of the large holes in the 
stockings. She complained of the quantity of work 
the seven children made for her, 8a3ring she could 
never get through it. I asked to be allowed to 
dam the stockings. She said very politely that my 
hands had certainly never touched such coarse stock- 
ings. I did not like this politeness at first, but I 
think it was not meant unkindly. 

The Bector answered laughing, '' Then, my dear, 
yon will have the merit of having taught the young 
lady." 

Thereupon she gave me the necessary things, and 
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I set heartily to work. It was a pleasure ; I soon 
felt quite at home. The father talked, the children 
listened. I, too, had to tell different things, and at 
tho same time I had the pleasure of seeing the 
mountain of stockings before me disappear, and Mrs. 
Hallig seemed to be quite pleased. When supper- 
time came I wished to go, but they asked me to 
stay. The mother left the room, the tutor again 
took the youngest !children on his knee. This was 
very nice ; but his behaviour seems to me so curious. 
Caroline, the eldest daughter, told me that she had 
been learning to play on the piano for a year, and 
that a short time ago she had played and sung a 
hymn on her father's birthday. I asked her to sing 
it to me, which she did, and we joined in. We first 
sang in a low voice, which, however, got louder and 
louder, and at last I sang quite loud. How ^kind 
the Lord is ! I felt so happy in this dear, quiet 
house, where His Spirit dwells — His Spirit that will 
strengthen me in my weakness. Mr. Hallig took 
me home ; J asked him to be my real pastor. I told 
him, his sister would have suited the place better, 
and I requested him to help me with his sympathy 
and advice, and strengthen me in my weakness. He 
was very kind, promised everything, gave me some 
good advice, and told me to pay particular attention 
to Monsieur de Schaffau's wishes ; who means well, 
and has the welfare of all in the house at heart ; 
love and patience alone make him bear many things 
with so much indulgence. He has changed a great 
deal in the few months since his return, and also 
sent away the dangerous governess. It is his 
greatest wish to turn the hearts of the people in this 
house to God. Miss Julia is his open enemy, and 
Madame de Schlichten his secret one ; but he does 
not part with them, as he does not wish to ' leave 
the children to them alone. I understood this from 
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'what the Rector said to me, and it affected me yeiy 
much to hear it. J , too, will have patience and love 
in my heart, and will not get tired of trying to gain 
their hearts, and will not cease praying for myself 
and for all. When we came ftx>m under the maple 
trees, this side of the castle stood hrightly lighted up 
before us; the sounds of music reached us, and 
shadows flitted past. I was glad that I was not 
obliged to go in there, and I went upstairs to my 
little room in the tower. There 1 composed my- 
self, and directed my thoughts to the Lord. Oh, 
how fleeting every earthly grief, every earthly 
trouble appears when the Loid is with us! The 
world and its pleasures pass away, but the will 
of the Lord will remain for ever. I could pray 
fervently, also, for those who are intoxicated witn. 
the wlurl of pleasure. I am neither afraid of 
Madame de Schlichten, nor of all the proud, high 
people; 1 only feel love and sympathy for them. 
Whatever they may do to me cannot reaUy hurt me, 
and I know the Lord can bring good out of evil. I 
am a&aid I shall not stay here long, but I shall, 
nevertheless, not be forsaken. 

1 had been sitting thus for a long time, when I 
heard Miss Julia's quick step. She was astonished 
at my having remained out so long, and assured me, 
she had been very uneasy about me ; but she did not 
take it amiss when I told her that I had been 
very sad, and had found comfort at the Bectory. 

She stroked my forehead and said, '^ The storm 
seems to have passed ; Monsieur de Tulsen did not 
inquire after you ; he was very entertaining, and 
particularly attentive to Hose. My sister-in-law is 
foolish — the old gentleman will neither marry you 
nor Bose. Only take care, such things might 
happen again ; taJdng all things into consideration, 
you don't quite suit us." 
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I asked to be allowed to leave the drawing-room 
with Lucy directly after dinner in future. I wished 
to live up here with her ; her love, the fulfilment of 
my duties, and my quiet life would make me much 
happier than all the whirl and bustle. 

"Very good intentions/' she said. 

" Yes, they are my intentions," I continued ; 
'*but pray for me that I may fulfil them; I have 
also prayed for you daily." 

I could at the same time look very confidingly 
and lovingly into her eyes, and 1 kissed her hand 
affectionately. 

''You are a little enthusiast," she said; ''but 
if you are really sincere, I don't object." 

A week has passed since then, and we have been 
industrious and regular. Madame de 8chlichten 
seems to be convinced of my sincerity; she has 
not been unkind again. But Monsieur de Tulsen 
oontinues to be as disagreeable as ever, though he 
hardly speaks to me. 

I^ovember 2. 

Our house is quiet now. Madame de Bamberg 
and her daughter and Monsieur de Tulsen left yes- 
terday ; they were the last. Monsieur de Tulsen is 
expected to come again at Christmas. The ladies 
downstairs are tired and worn out ; Miss Julia says 
it is because they have nothing to do. Bose sits 
for hours wrapped in her cloak, whilst Theresa pre- 
tends to read, or writes to her cousin. Madame de 
Schlichten has a sick headache and is in bad spirits, 
so that Lucy and I feel quite oppressed downstairs ; 
but up here we live cheerfuUy together. After 
many entreaties. Miss Julia has made over to us 
the sugar and coffee department. 1 assured her that 
if a girl accustoms herself early to housekeeping, she 
will learn to take pleasure in it, which wiU be 
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a blessing to her all her life, and a remedy against 
sick headaclies and ennui. I spoke sensibly, and in 
a way suitable to my position, so that 1 was quite 
pleased with myself. Miss Julia could not but see 
that I was right, and we are now queens of all 
sugar-basins. We carry the key of the cupboaid 
about us as a treasure ; from time to time we break 
the sugar, grate it, and arrange the things. Miss 
Julia praises our economy. We now also long for 
the dessert and tea department, and I don't doubt 
but that we shall get it. We form grand plans 
about it ; we wish to bake the tea-cakes ourselves, 
and our kitchen-aprons are already being sewed. 
Hiss Julia was astonished when she had to give us 
the linen for them. Poor thing I she does not know 
that she so generously makes presents to enemies, 
and what they intend to do with this linen. 

November 12. 

Lucy said to me to-day, "Don't you think it 
unjust that God has made me so ugly, and my sisters 
so pretty ? " 

I answered her, that only foolish, worldly people 
think beauty a blessing, as it is evident every day 
that beauty is a misfortune in most cases. But I 
said also that a pure heart, and living piously in the 
sight of God is a sure way to happiness, and I asked 
if I should explain it to her. 

" No," she said, " there is no need for it ; I know 
very well that Theresa and Eose are not happy ; and 
I am happier even now than they are, and I know 
that I can become more and more so, in spite of my 
ugliness." 

"Dear Lucy," I said, " pray to the Lord to give 
you a pure heeurt, in which He Himself may make 
His abode, so that gentleness, love, and humility 
may be read in your face ; then you will be so be' 
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tifal that your beauty will far surpass that of the 
children of the world, and yonr happiness will be so 
great that everyone who comes near you will enjoy 
the blessing of this happiness." I spoke to her 
besides of the approaching Advent-time, and told 
her how we must adorn ourselves to be able to 
receive the Lord. She caressed me and nodded her 
head. May the Lord bless us ! 

November 21. 

It has been raining all the week, and is still 
raining. With the exception of one short walk 
which I took, we have not been out of doors since 
Monday. Even the paths in the park are impassable. 
The people downstairs are in a very bad humour. 
Madame de Schlichten insists upon going to Berlin ; 
but Monsieur de Schaffau wishes them to stay here 
for one winter. He does all in his power to enter- 
tain them ; he has also begun to read '^ Dunallan ** 
to them, and I have sometimes to play, and sing. I 
sing an evening hymn with Lucy; even Madame de 
Schlichten is pleased with it. Miss Julia lovingly 
admires all Lucy does. But Lucy begins to be 
proud; she teases her sisters about their idleness 
and ennui, and is in great delight over all the 
Christmas work. Our room in the tower often looks 
like a dressmaker's room. Miss Julia produced some 
old things from all the wardrobes ; we cut up the 
clo^^hes to make dresses of them, for twenty poor 
children are to have presents at Christmas. We 
never go downstairs without our large work-baskets. 
Theresa makes remarks about it, but Bose has 
helped us several times. We obtained permission 
to go to the Eectory after church to-morrow. Lucy 
wishes very much to make friends with Caroline and 
Mary; she was astonished when she heard that 
Caroline teaches six little girls how to knit. I told 
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her before about my little sehool. She wishes to do 
something like it, but I do not urge her to it. I 
think of Catharine, and of what she says about saoh 
things. 

Saturday, December 1. 

The first snow has fallen, the ground is white, 
and it is rather cold. Miss Julia asked me kindly 
if I liked walking in the garden without a cloak. I 
felt a little confused, and said I had none, but had 
become accustomed to the cold. 8he lent me a 
quilted jacket, for which I was very grateful ; then 
she offered it me as a present, and I was really yery 
happy. 

*^ I shall want no cloak now," I said ; '' and the 
money " 

'* The money ? '' asked Miss Julia. 

I suddenly gained confidence, and told her how I 
needed money. I see from Catharine's letter that 
they suffer want, and long for Christmas, and for 
what I am going to send. I also confessed to Miss 
Julia that my boots were much torn, and that I had 
no money to buy new ones. She scolded me for 
not having told her this before, and soon brought me 
fifty dollars. I don't know how I felt — money 
quite alters us. How powerful I was all of a 
sudden ; what could I not do ! I shall not want a 
cloak, as I have got the jacket ; the twenty dollars 
it would have cost me I can send to Catharine, and 
fifteen dollars besides. I also thought of getting a 
livery for Jacob, and a merino dress for Catharine ; 
but I had first to speak to Yollberger, that I might 
know how much such a livery would cost. I ran to 
him quickly, and, as usual, he was very willing to 
oblige me. But how frightened I was when he told 
me the price of a new coat ! It is true, I had 
wished to send dear Jacob something particularly 
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good, for which reason I had put aside a large sum 
for him ; bat eyen if I had not sent him anything 
very good, and had decided upon coarse doth, the 
cost would have been too great. Vollberger pro- 
posed to buy the doth on trust, and to pay for it 
later. I decidedly declined this ; I should not feel 
happy in doing so, and Catharine would have read 
on the coat that it was not paid for. I walked 
away with a sigh to consider the matter. Good 
Vollberger! He came after a time and managed 
this affair so nicely and delicately, just like himself. 
He told me Monsieur de Schaffau had long ago given 
him a coat to give away, and he thought it would 
do beautifally for Jacob, if I had it lined yellow 
and new cuffs put on. 

" It is true,'* he added, " he deserves two new 
Goats where I deserve one." 

He esteems Jacob highly on account of his faith* 
fulness and unselfishness. I accepted the coat, and 
thanked him in Jacob's name. I think with delight 
of Christmas, when Jacob will serve my aunt with 
chocolate. Vollberger, who often has to go to town, 
will get me three pounds of chocolate for my aunt, 
and also the brown merino for Catharine. I shall 
get my boots mended here, they would charge me 
double the amount in town; Sophy has a cousin 
who, she says, is very clever. Thus everything is 
arranged for the present. I am very happy over it. 
A messenger, expressly sent for the purpose, took 
the money and my letter to the post; it will just 
arrive by the first Sunday in Advent. Oh, I wish I 
could be there ! 

Lulu to Catharine. 

Deab Catsabdie,— The Lord has dealt kindly 
with your orphan ; I can send you a great 
"^eal of money. I do not deserve it| and I 
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will thank Him a fhousand times for it. This 
hour makes up for much of mj longing after you, 
and for many tears; otherwise I am quite well and 
happy. Advent is near now — oh, the glorious time ! 
My heart is fiUed to overflowing. Sometimes I feel 
inclined to jump for joy, at other times I feel very 
subdued and quiet. Tell my aunt that I live in 
luxury, and that my position is all we can wish. 
Dear Catharine, are you getting afraid that I am 
too happy here? Aks! I am not — only I don't 
speak of the sad hours ; but keep up your spirits, 
^e Lord would not leave me in the deep valley, 
even if I had got into it by my own fault. Be 
happy, spend a cheerftd, happy Advent-tide, and 
thmk of me. And, now, good-bye ; give my love 
to my aunt and Jacob. Write me a long letter soon, 
but do not pay the postage. I myself with Lucy 
baked the cakes that I send you — they were made 
from your recipe ; I am glad 1 have been allowed to 
send you some of them ; Miss Julia knows about it. 
She wishes me to give her kind regards to my aunt. 
Only think, Yollberger will send this letter to the 
post by an express messenger on horseback. He 
sends his love to Jacob. 

Your affectionate 

Lttlti. 



December 2, 

First Sunday in Advent. 

I got up early ; the full moon and many stars 
shone in the light blue sky. Oh, blessed, happy, 
holy Advent-time ! May my heart be as pure as the 
sky is, and fall of heavenly peace and quiet joy ! 

We sang au Advent hymn this morning, and 
have deeply impressed it on our minds. Mr. Hallig's 
Advent sermon was beautiful and earnest. Soph 
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was deeply moved ; &he told me she wished to give 
the Lord something as an Advent gift, but she conld 
not give Him her heart, because it was too sinful. 
She would overcome her vanity, her inclination for 
gossip, and anger and envy, for His sake, and she 
would strive to be improved by Christmas. 

We had the twenty orphans here in the afternoon 
to have their measure taken ; three amongst them are 
the children of the mother on whose grave I put the 
china-asters in autumn. I noticed them particularly. 
We have also practised a Christmas hynm with them. 
They will now come every Sunday to learn hymnsy 
which they will sing under the Christmas-tree. 
Lucy was very much engrossed by it. I think we 
shall soon set up a school. 

December 11. 

Monsieur de Schaffau complained to-day of the 
weak coffee he was obliged to drink now. I was 
embarrassed at first, but I soon perceived he was 
joking, and defended myself as well as I could. 
Lucy, too, came to my aid, and thus the affair 
was peaceably arranged. He is very kind ; he has 
had a large, useful cupboard made for us to put our 
stores in. It has been placed in the passage, and 
on each side of it hangs a kitchen-apron ; we often 
occupy ourselves there for hours. Catharine's cakes 
are particularly liked, and we have to bake them 
every week. Vollberger told me a secret yesterday, 
which crowns everthing. Monsieur de Schaffau is 
having a kitchen arranged for Lucy for Christmas 
up here, quite close to our rooms, as Lucy is not to 
go into the large kitchen. This made me form 
delightful plans. We shall learn cooking in it by 
eooking for old and sick people. I find it hard work 
not to tell -Lucy anything ; but I spoke with Yoll- 
berger about this, who is as silent as the grave. 
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He IB a yeiy good man ; bat it is curious that he 
pretends not to know me when others are present. 
He says he does not wish to hurt me by his friend* 
ship, on account of the persons in the liyely wing of 
the castle ; he calls this cunning. Can this be the 
reason of Monsieur de Schaffau's being so changeable 
too ? I often feel as if he were satisfied with me, 
and had become reconciled to my being here ; and 
nevertheless he found fault with me the other day 
in his sister's and Miss Julia's presence. I cannot 
doubt that he means kindly by me, as he is kind to 
everyone ; and when Yollberger blamed his severity 
— at which he had been accidentally present — I was 
not pleased at it, and told him Jacob would never 
have spoken about his master in that way. 

December 12. 

We had the children here on Wednesday, as 
otherwise they would not learn the hymns, and 
it gives us great pleasure. Miss Julia listened 
to-day; she will go to town soon to bay some 
toys and aU kinds of things for the Christmas- 
tree. I am very glad of it. I shall buy some pre- 
sents too, as I have money enough left. I should 
like to buy a great many things, and give something 
to everyone ; but I should also Like to put into every 
heart the joy of Christmas. I am very rich ! When 
I sit alone in my room in the dusk, I feel as if I saw 
the heavenly Hght shining, and heard the angels 
singing, and my heart is full to overflowing ; but all 
I can do is to love the Holy Child and pray to Him. 
Jesus came into the world out of pure love to us, 
can we then do nothing for Him out of love ? I 
spoke to the children about this to-day. Bose and 
Theresa looked in just then; they came from 
curiosity, and Theresa looked rather spiteM. But 
I did not allow myself to be interrupted ; on the 
contrary, I spoke still more earnestly, and told them 
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that those who do not love the Holy Child are 
very unhappy, and that, although they might he 
rich, they were poor ; although learned, very foolish ; 
although high in the world, very low ; and although 
they might give and receive many presents, they 
had, nevertheless, no real Christmas joy. 

** The presents that people make to each other," 
I continued, '' will spoil ; hut what Christ gives us 
will last for ever — it is peace, and joy, and happi- 
ness." 

I said we would now open our hearts to Christ, 
and receive Him with his heautiful gifts, and ask 
Him to enter into many, many hearts, and give them 
the joy of Christmas. I don't know whether it was 
quite proper to speak thus, hut I could not help it. 

When Theresa said to me afterwards, rather 
vexed, she douhted its heing quite proper for me 
to say such things to the village child^n, and to 
make such broad hints at the family, I could not be 
silent. I told her earnestly and impressively that I 
did not speak about them, and that I thought her 
very poor and unhappy, as she lived such a useless 
and foolish life, really deceiving herself. She said 
she would make herself happy in her own way. 

*.* No," answered I, ** you cannot be happy, and 
you do not wish to be so. You do not tiiink of 
happiness and eternity, you walk the broad path 
that leads to destruction. You certainly know 
better, Theresa, but the world has distracted your 
heart. The world and its pleasures will pass away, 
but he who does the will of God will live for ever. 
The world is abad friend ; it offers honours of which 
a wise man is ashamed ; it offers pleasures whioh 
soon change into grief." 

Theresa interrupted me— she did not wish to hear 
such things. 

But Eose answered, '< Why not ? That we don't 
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like hearing it is a sign that we feel onrselTee 
gailty. I willingly listen to it." 

This was a great pleasure to me, and I thought of 
Catharine's words, '* To women, and eyen to girls, 
great strength has heen giyen. If they talk to chil- 
dren and to their equals, in all humility and love, but 
with faith, the blessing will be greater than they 
imagine." Out of the mouth of babes and suck- 
lings Thou hast perfected praise. Lord, I ask for 
true humility and strength ! 

After Theresa had left us, Bose said she would 
like to have peace, and joy, and happiness in her 
heart, only she did not know how to obtain them. I 
answered her that I was too weak myself to show 
her the way, that she must search the Scriptures 
with a very humble heart, and read what the Lord 
Jesus and His Apostles say, and go to church every 
Sunday, as our clergyman knew how to ezplam 
God's word beautifully. 

Bose answered, she had lately tried to read the 
Bible, but she had always felt Mghtened while 
doing so, on account of its speaking of eternal punish- 
ment and Satan ; much was also required from a 
person who wished to become happy ; nobody could 
be so, according to her opinion. 

" Dear Bose," I said, ** you are on the right way ; 
certainly no one could become happy if our Lord 
Jesus Christ had not sacrificed himself for us ; we 
should have had cause indeed to be afraid had not 
He, in His great love, taken our guilt upon Himself. 
We must feel this deeply and believe it ; but we 
must ask our Lord and Saviour to give us this faith. 
This is a blessed mystery, a wonderful strength, a 
great joy, heavenly peace and happiness. We must 
pray tor it again and again, and believe and trust 
that the Lord hears us ; He cannot let us depart 
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from Him without answering our prayers. He will 
come and dwell in our hearts." 

Thus I continued speaking, and again thought of 
Catharine, who said, '* Believers ought to be more 
believing themselves ; they depend too much on the 
world, and when they speak about that which is dearest 
to them, and which gives them peace, they do it in 
such a feeble manner and so lukewarmly, as if 
they doubted their being right, and wanted to be 
strengthened themselves. We certainly do not 
know our Lord yet, and His strength." But what- 
ever may happen, I will from henceforth have 
courage ; Thou, Lord, wilt be my help for ever and 
ever. It is the time of Advent---a time of prepara- 
tion ; we shall now ask the Lord more than ever to 
turn our hearts to Him. I feel as if I could 
approach the Holy Child better than the transfigured 
Eedeemer. £ose will go to church with us every 
Sunday; she also asked at what time we had 
morning prayers; but when she heard how early 
we had them, she assured me she was not able to get 
up for them, as it would make her feel tired all day. 
Dear £ose, you will make the Lord still greater 
sacrifices than one hour's sleep ; I know this before- 
hand. May He bless us ! Amen. 

December 13. 

<'We have a plot against. Miss Julia," I said 
to-day in a low voice to Vollberger; ''we shall get 
the victory, you will see." 

" Oh, no, Miss," said Vollberger, wamingly ; 
^' don't do anything of the kind ; we who live in 
the quiet wing should get into trouble by it ; no — - 
no plot!" 

I could not help laughing. '' Vollberger, we shall 
do nothing secretly, but all openly and honestly, 
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and we do not fight tnd conquer by oiinelTe8-*it ii 
through the Lord above. Bat Ium Julia will not 
be able to resist, she will go to church on Christmas 
ere. She will sing hymns of praise to the Holy 
Child." 

^' That is right enough; I ha^e nothing to say 
against that|'* said the old man. 

December 14. 

Miss Julia droye to the town with Lucy and me 
yesterday. It was yery kind of her to take me too. 
Theresa said she would not be of the party if my 
red yelyet bonnet, aooompanied by her aunr s green 
satin jacket, were to go to the town. Eose remained 
at home on account of a headache, and so we three 
went by ourselves. We were very happy, I learn 
to love Miss Julia more and more; she also took 
YoUbeiger to be useful to us. He was very atten- 
tive to her. They had vnrapped me in a for, which 
was very pleasant. A cutting wind blew over the 
fields of snow, and we got red noses in no time. In 
the town I soon got warm £rom running about ; I 
had never seen such things in all my life. It was 
delightful to go from shop to shop ; Miss Julia 
understands shopping well, for when I had hardly 
had time to look about and admire the beautiful 
things, she had made the purchases, and I had to go 
somewhere else. A beautiful cloak was bought for 
Rose, also a dark blue velvet bonnet. I had to try 
both on, and, I must confess, both would have been 
usefiil to me, though I can do very weU without 
them. Catharine's letter, in which she thanks me 
for the money, warmed me more than the softest 
eloak could do. In short, I don't care about the 
things in the least ; I shall, perhaps, be able to buy 
a doak next winter. I bought a merino dress for 
Catharine, which is very pretty; also some knitting 
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cotton for stockingB for mj three orphans; S<^hy 
will help me to knit. Beeddes this I purchased 
some purple silk for a pair of slippers for Miss Julia, 
and some cardboard for bookmarkers, which I shall 
paint. I paid for this with my own money. Mon- 
sieur de Schaffiiu had giTen us a great deal of money 
besides, and we went with YoUberger to a toy-shop 
and gingerbread-shop, whilst Miss Julia paid some 
yisits. We all thiee looked very curious as we 
walked through the streets, and many a child 
stared at us with wonder. It amused me much to 
see the children tripping through the streets and 
stopping before the stalls and shops, their features 
expressing curiosity and astonishment. Tes, a 
feeling of expectation, of longing, and of joy is 
passing through the world, only people do not know 
who it is that puts this feeling into their hearts. 

It was rather late when we got home. On our 
way back I could, think of nothing but the drums, 
and guns, and doUs we had bought, and I arranged 
in my mind how we would distribute them. I must 
confess that the beautiful wool and the pretty pat- 
terns I had seen other people buy occupied my 
thoughts too. The Christmas presents I am going to 
give seemed to me Tery poor ; I should have liked 
to haye got a few more beautiful things, but the 
thought of Catharine's comforting words consoled 
me. She also says we must not undertake too much, 
that the blessing of Advent may not be decreased 
by worldly occupations. I have something for 
everybody; the httle pictures are very nice, par- 
ticularly the one for Miss Julia, the subject of which 
is '* Lucy in the school-room.'' Monsieur de Schaffiau 
is the only person for whom I have nothing. I have 
thought much about it ; but it would only be ridi- 
culous, as he draws and paints much more beauti- 
fully than I. Therefore I have given up the idea 
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of doing anything for him, and I now only think of 
the presents for the children. We put all the things 
in the school-room, where Lucy and I remained 
till one o'clock, unpacking them and ticketing 
them. Miss Julia and Monsieur de Schaffau were 
with us at first, hut they did not meddle with it. 
I was afraid we had hought too many toys and too 
much gingerhread, and now it does not seem to he 
enough ; hut Monsieur de Schaffau promised to get 
all we want. He ate three pennyworth of ginger- 
bread, which is a good deal, I think. 

December 15. 

It is fortunate that I did not begin any more 
work, for many unexpected things have turned up 
for me to do. Mrs. Hallig, in particular, claims 
much of my time ; and I am often with them and 
enjoy my visits there. I feel as if it were my duty 
to help to put things to rights in the Bectory. Mrs. 
Hallig is yery good and kind, but she does not 
manage well with her seven children, and though 
Mr. Heber assists her in various ways, she cannot 
get through what she has to do. Some of the chil- 
dren still run about in their summer clothes. I in- 
spected some of the Eector's old dressing-gowns and 
some of the mother's dresses to-day, to see if we 
could make anything warm out of them for the 
children, but these things were not sufficient. Mr. 
fieber remembered having seen a very pretty ging- 
ham curtain before a wardrobe upstairs in the spare 
room, which was of no use there; we took his advice 
and turned it into something useful, and I hope the 
children will soon have nice dresses for winter. 
Poor Mr. Hallig ! his income is too small to provide 
for so many children, and he will, of course, contract 
no debts ; thus they often suffer want. I feel as if 
I ought to bear it with them ; I am quite at home 
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in the Bectory. Their poverty remindfi me of Flei- 
tenhaus; there was always want there too, but 
always God ; and the more we suffered want, the 
more we trnsted in God. The Lord will provide 
for them at Christmas, too. The other day Mr. 
Heber bought some pictures of soldiers ; we painted 
them togetiier, pasted them on cardboard, and put 
props behind them, and they will make a noble 
army for the boys. Lucy gave me a few old dolls, 
which have become new in my hands, and they will 
give great pleasure to the little girls. Thus I have 
something for everyone, my pictures being among 
my gifts. I have almost finished my work; we shall 
bake some cakes and all kinds of sweetmeats next 
week, and also make the finery for the Christmas* 
tree. The servants are sweeping and airing the 
spare rooms downstairs ; Madame de Schlichten has 
invited a great many guests, to make up for their 
not going to Berlin. Monsieur de Schaffau would not 
allow them to go there before Christmas, but they 
are going directly after. It is yet undecided where 
Miss Julia, Lucy, and I shall stay ; it will depend 
upon Monsieur de SchaSau. Madame de Schlichten 
does not wish us to be with him, Miss Julia told me. 
I do not see the reason of this, as the enmity be- 
tween Miss Julia and him seems to have diminished. 

December 16. 

A beautifal and blessed Sunday ! Just as we were 
going to begia our morning prayers, Kose came in, 
and I quietly held out my hand to her. She sang 
with us, and went to church with us. Mr. Hallig 
preached more beautifully than ever ; but I think the 
same every time I hear Imn. The sermon did me a 
great deal of good, and I have engraved it on my 
heart. But not I alone. As we sat down to dinner 
to*day, we seven were alone, no strangers being here. 
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at present — Monsieur de Schaffau said in a firm 
voice, but with some emotion, " Let us in future 
ask God's blessing before we sit down to dinner." 

He then said grace himself ; the ladies bent their 
heads, but were evidently very much astonished. 
After a short pause, Monsieur de Schaffau opened 
the conversation, and was particularly kind and 
cheerfol. It is true, we always prayed quietly to 
ourselves, but it was done in a certam embarraissed 
manner, so that those who did not pray could not 
but think it improper rather than right to say grace. 

I allowed myself to be told something of the 
family to-day. Yollberger was here late ; he is very 
faithM, and I did not listen to him from curiosity, 
but from real interest. Monsieur de Schlichten had 
a small estate, part of which belonged to Miss Julia. 
He managed so badly that it was found after 
his death that he had used some of his sister's 
money. Monsieur de Schaffau then looked after 
the estate himself; he has been trying for six years 
to free the property from debt, that he may secure 
for his sister an income of her own, however small. 
Of course. Miss Julia feels herself tied to her 
sister-in-law — ^indeed, she has often been so indeli- 
cate as to speak about it, and say that all she re- 
ceives here is not only her due, but that she has a 
right to ask for more. When Monsieur de Schaffau 
took the two ladies into his house six years ago, he 
was, of course, younger, and not quite firm enough 
with his elder sister, and could not prevent her from 
leading the same life she had led in her own house. 
It is true, said Yollberger, nothing improper was 
done here, and it could not make us poor to ha^e 
almost always a dozen people at our table, and fri- 
volous people were not allowed to come. But my 
master did not like the whole thing. Two years 
ago, Madame de Schlichten had an illness, which 
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continued a long time ; then there was an end of 
snch doings, and after that, Monsieur de Schaffaa 
went to England. I and^the steward, who lives op- 
posite, remained here, to see that everything went 
light, for " when the cat is away, the mice will 
play." And, really ! my master had scarcely gone 
when one after another the visitors made their ap- 
pearance. Madame de Schlichten got hotter rapidly ; 
the two eldest girls were all at once grown up, and 
they led a merry life here. The steward would not 
give oats for the strange horses, nor hutter and 
poultry for the visitors any longer. I could not 
look with unconcern at the doings of the young 
ladies and their governess, and wrote to my master. 
He came hack directly. It will he a year in March 
since he came. The life here was changed at once ; 
but Monsieur de Schaffau had also changed. They 
say a peculiar wind blows in England — ^it had 
strengthened him, and he had the courage to speak 
out his mind to his sister. It is true, he was gentle 
and affectionate ; but they were obl^ed to let him 
have his own way. The visitors had to leave, then 
the servants one after another, and all on a sudden 
the governess too was put into a carriage and driven 
to the station. 

''Madame de Schlichten is very cunning," YoU- 
berger continued ; '* she tried to suppress her anger, 
but Miss Julia burst out in a passion, and called my 
master a hypocrite and a miser, and me a teU-tale. 
She knows very well that my master is too generous 
to turn her out, as she is now as poor as a church 
mouse. In spring. Monsieur de Schaffau gave the 
living to Mr. Hallig ; you know him, and what he 
thinks of the people of this house and their doings. 
His sister would have kept our young ladies a lit^e 
in order ; but Madame de Schlichten got her own 
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way for once by canning, and Miss Julia by rude- 
ness." » 

I sighed at these words. It is certainly an 
oppressive feeling to be the subject of dispute in a 
house. 

YoUberger guessed my thoughts, and said, ''Things 
are changed now ; you need not be afraid. Miss 
Lucy's love for you has reconciled my master to 
your youth and inexperience, and has also helped to 
make him better Mends with Miss Julia — in a word, 
all is right in this respect. But there will be a 
revolution in the house in the spring. Arrangements 
are already being made in Pluggen for the ladies to 
go there, and it will be good for them to be obliged 
to live more quietly and economically ; my master is 
guardian to the young ladies, and can arrange all as 
he likes best. Madame de Schlichten, having been 
onsucoessful in other plans, now wishes poor Miss 
Bose, who is very submissive, to procure her a rich 
son-in-law, and Monsieur de Tulsen would probably 
be irresistible to many a poor young lady, don't you 
think so, Miss ? " he added inquiringly. . 

''I dislike Monsieur de Tulsen very much," I 
aaid quickly, '' and certainly I could never marry a 
man for money." 

'' For what then ? " he continued. 

** Oh, he ought to be much wiser and better than 
I ; I ought to be able to look up to him like a weak 
ehild, so as to strengthen myself by his faith and 
love. I should not mind his being poor — indeed, I 
should almost prefer it, for till now I have seen 
more happiness in poor families than in rich ones. 
I should willingly sew for money and keep a school, 
and also dig my garden myself and plant it. I am 
sure I should prefer all this to being obliged to 
stay in a drawing-room all day and listen to foolish 
talk." 
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" I quite beliere it," VoUberger said seriondj. 
*' May the Lord give you such a husband! " 

I blushed very much. I had said these words 
quite carelessly, and I now felt how improper it had 
been of me. Catharine would call me a great 
chatterbox. I was almost angry with Yollberger ; 
he has such a cunning way of questioning me. But 
he means well, and has giyen me a great deal of 
good advice about what I had better do when the 
visitors are here. However, I shall not trouble 
myself about them. I shall keep a happy Christmas 
with Lucy in our quiet quarter ; and when I am 
obliged to go downstairs, my thoughts will remain 
upstairs. But I shall be glad when all the people 
are gone ; I wish they would all go to Berlin^ and 
leave us here. Industrious days should follow our 
holidays ; first the kitchen, the sewing school, and 
some household duties ; after that, in spring, working 
in the garden. 

December 22. 

Our holidays began yesterday; I have been all 
day long in our private room. I put the table- 
cloths on the table, arranged the presents on them, 
and ornamented the Christmas-tree ; but I have still 
a great 'deal to do. I feel quite solemn and happy in 
that room. The manger I have painted for Lucy is 
very lovely. The gardener has made me a charming 
little garden ; I have thatched the roof of the stable, 
and have painted all the figures — it is almost 
finished. I heard the noise of carriages to-day, also 
the rustling of dresses and the slamming of doorau 
The house is very lively ; the visitors have arrived. 
Oh, how safe and shut in from the world I felt I I 
obtained permission to stay away from dinner till 
Christmas, as I have still a great deal to do in the 
Kectory. Before I went there at dusk, I walked up 
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and down near the quiet hedge of lilacs. It is 
pleasant to walk alone, particularly at such a 
beautiful season. After a time, I saw a figure 
coming up the path, and I soon recognised Monsieur 
de Tulsen ; I also heard him call to me as I ran 
away. 

The work in the fiectory does not decrease ; on 
the contrary, it increases. Each time I come, new 
mountains have sprung up. I adyised Mrs. Hallig 
not to notice them. The Eector is of my opinion 
that we had better celebrate these days in peace — 
besides, to-morrow will be Sunday. The children 
can scarcely be kept within bounds any longer. 
There is such a cheerful noise and bustle in the 
house, but, at the same time, such peace. Mr. 
Hallig's cheerful mind makes all things look bright. 
When his wife's mountains threaten to throw a 
shadow on the household he brings light which she 
nerer refuses. We sat up very industriously till 
eleven o'clock. The Bector read to us the life of 
a holy woman ; then he took me home. It was so 
lively in the Castle, and so quiet in the Eectory. 

December 24. 
''Glory to Gk>d in the highest, peace on earth, 
good will towards men ! Sing, heavens, and be 
joyfol, earth ; and break forth into singing, 
mountains : for the Lord hath comforted Bis people, 
and will have mercy on His afflicted I " I feel this 
myself; nothing can change my happy state of mind. 
Up here are the delights of Christmas, but down 
there is bustle and noise. Some more visitors 
arrived to-day. The melted snoW had made the 
roads impassable; the water covered the bridge 
across the field, and Monsieur de Schaffau rode o^er 
there himself to prevent accidents. This almost put 
ns in a bad humour. He had promised to take a 
walk with us. We had, wondeiful to say, finished 
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all our work soon after three o'clock, and, having 
won the wager, we thought he ought to have kept 
his promise. Lucy loves her uncle very much ; she 
jumped with joy when 'she saw him hurry through 
the garden a litUe while after, looking for us. We 
were near a pine-forest ; we ran into it and hid our- 
selves, and as he was going past Lucy shook the 
soft snow firom off the branches and stopped him. 
But now the bells began to ring, the lights in the 
church shone in the darkness, and one light after 
another appeared in the village. We then went to 
church, and when we got into the pew, whom did 
we find there but Miss Julia ! The church was brightly 
lighted up, and all looked joyful. We sang some 
Christmas hymns^ in which even very tiny children 
joined. Mademoiselle de Bamberg, Rose, and some 
other ladies came later, and went home with the 
rest. Miss Julia lingered with us in the churchyard 
whilst the bells were ringing, and we only hurried 
home when the lights had quite disappeared. 
Monsieur de Schaffau offered her one arm and me 
the other. I had never yet seen him look so 
cheerful before ; he seemed as happy as a child. 
He told me he looked forward with particular pleasure 
to the present that he hoped to receive in our room. 
At first I was frightened, for I had nothing for him, 
but then I thought he was only joking. Lucy and I 
quickly put on our white dresses, and put orange- 
blossoms into our hair, as we wished to dress in a 
manner to suit this tune of rejoicing. We then 
hurried away to light the candles. Bose, who had 
also helped us very much with the sewing, assisted 
us now. The comer in which I had arranged my 
presents for Lucy and the other people was separated 
from the rest by a shawl. We soon heard steps and 
whispering ; the door opened ; the happy moment to 
which we had looked forward, for which we had worked 
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industrionsly, had come. The little party entered with 
faces of delight. We took each child to its place, 
and then sang some Christmas hymns. Bose, Lncy, 
I, and Sophy took seconds with some bigger children. 
It sonnded beantifal in the high room. We then 
gare away the presents, with which the little ones 
were delighted. I was so busy with the children 
that I had not perceived that the visitors had come 
into the room too. Monsieur de Tnlsen's disagreeable 
voice abnost disturbed me, but I would not be put 
out. Lucy was verv much pleased with her manger. 
The transparent picture with the words " Glory to 
God in the highest " shone brightly among the dark 
hothouse plants. The grown-up people were also 
pleased, and I gave away my picture to the ladies. 
When the first bustle had subsided, and when I 
stood alone by the manger. Monsieur de Schaffau 
came up to me. 

<' So I have got nothing at all ? " he said in a low 
voice. 

He seemed really sad, and at the same time looked 
at me earnestly, as if he really wished to read 
my heart. Does he think I bear him a grudge ? I 
don't know how I felt at his words. I looked at 
him, and should have so liked to give him some- 
thing. He had certainly guessed my thoughts 
before I spoke, for he looked kindly at me. When 
I told him I should very much like to give him 
something if I might do so, he answered, '' Pleasoi 
paint me Plettenhaus." I gladly promised to do it. 
Miss Julia's loud voice called us upstairs to receive 
our Christmas presents, and the thought then struck 
me that there would certainly be something for me 
too. I went into the brightly-lighted room with a 
feeling of expectation, and, indeed, I got too much ! 
The cloak and the bonnet were for me, and also a 
dress, pocket-handkerchiefs and gloves, paints ar ' 
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point-brnslies, paper, and beantijfol books. I did not 
know what to say ; but I must confess I was most 
pleased with the paints and the paper. Lucy and I 
begged to be excused from dinner again, for we 
liked to amuse ourselves with our beautlfiil things 
better. Madame de Schlichten seemed to be very 
much pleased with our request; she saw that 
Monsieur de Tulsen was just going to take me in to 
dinner, and that I declined. Yollberger brought us 
something to eat, and we had soon finished. I then 
chose a beautiful paper to paint Plettenhaus, fetched 
my little picture &om my room and began to draw. 
We were both of us very happy. After dinner, 
Bose came to ask me to sing some national airs to the 
company. Monsieur de Schaffau has strictly for- 
bidden dancing and all very noisy amusements during 
these days. They had played and sung. I sang too,, 
and witii a happy heart. I had no feelings of 
vanity, and thought only of the real joy of Ghnstmas. 
I had kind feelings towards every one in my heart, 
and I prayed for humility and gentleness, to be able 
to bear people's harshness, as I am not worthy of all 
the compassion the Lord has shown me, and of all 
His care for me. They certainly read my thoughts 
in my face, for aU were kind to me ; even Theresa, 
who was standing with Monsieur de Beinberg at the 
piano, said, ^* Dear Lulu, you ought to sing to us 
oftener." I held out my hand to her and said, 
'* And I am desirous to please you all I " I finished 
with an evening hymn, which expressed all I felt. 
Then I put my things together. Miss Julia, 
Monsieur de Schaffau, and Lucy stood near me, and 
I felt so deeply touched, that I asked Miss Julia with 
tears in my eyes to have patience with me. I told 
her, too, how much I should like to show myself 
worthy of such kindness. She pressed me to hei 
heart, and said warmly, she would fill my aunt's 
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plscetomehere. Luoy leant against me. Monnenr 
de SohaffiEia had gone to the idndow ; I conld not 
Bay ** Good night '' to him, and was sony for it. 

Deoember 25. 

I slept little, and got up early, for I knew that a 
particular pleasure was in store for my Lucy. She 
came earlier than usual, and we had prayers. 
Directly after, Yollberger came to see if we were 
ready, and Sophy walked restlessly about. Lucy 
wanted her breakfast, and Sophy said laughingly 
we were not going to have any to-day. Before Lucy 
had time to show her astonishmenti Miss Julia and 
Monsieur de SchafEau took us into the room that had 
been changed into a kitchen. What delight ! There 
was one oyen for cooking, another for baking, and a 
third for roasting, and crockery of every description. 
The water boiled in the kettle. We quickly fetched 
some coffee from the store-room, and Miss Julia and 
Monsieur de 8cha£Gau said they would have break- 
fast with us. The table was soon laid, everything 
was ready, all was bright and dean. We had also 
invited Bose, and we sat down very happy; but 
alas! all this was soon over. One guest after 
another appeared, and among them Monsieur de 
Tnlsen. We steadily refused to make any more 
eofEee ; only Madame de SchlLchten, who came last, 
got a cup. I noticed that Monsieur de Tulsen was 
in a bad temper. He asked me in a whisper if I 
intended still to keep away from the company. I 
-answered that I should be at the Rectory to-day, 
where they are going to have their presents. He 
bit his lips, suddenly opened my little work-box and 
slipped a letter into it. I was very much startled. 
I thought of Madame de Sohlichten, of her sus- 
picions, and looked involuntarily round for her. She 
was talking ; but Monsieur de Schaffau looked at vc 
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gravely — ^he had watohed us. I had no time to con- 
sider what to do ; the bells began to ling, and the 
company left the room. Only Lncy stood waiting 
near me. I put on my cloak and bonnet, locked the 
work-box, and went to church with her. The 
thought of the letter haunted me the whole time. I 
knew that this would look suspicious, and would 
cause me great trouble. But I felt innocent, and 
was assured that nothing could happen without Gk>d'8 
knowledge, and that all things must work together 
for my good. So the letter cannot give me real 
trouble. I was comforted. When we came out of 
church, the dear children &om theEectory surrounded 
me. They wanted to take me with them at once, 
but I had to fetch some things from home. Though 
I shall send my best cakes to my aunt« I wished that 
some of the sweets should afford pleasure at the 
Rectory. 

Monsieur de Schaffau walked by me ; I felt very 
low. That fatal letter ! It seemed to me as if he 
wished to say something, but he remained silent and 
grave, quite different £rom what he was last night. 
It grieved me very much; the heart is so easily 
troubled. All my joy was gone. But the presence 
of my Saviour still remained in my heart, and He 
helped me again. 

On my way back to the Eectory I met Monsieur 
de Tulsen. I could not avoid him. 

"Have you read my letter?*' he asked directly. 

** 1 have not had time," I said. 

" Not time ?" he asked bitterly. I felt fright- 
ened. 

*^ 1 did not think it was so pressing," I answered, 
rather embarrassed. He laughed. I felt more 
frightened. But he became quiet and gentle again, 
and made me an offer of marriage with many flatter- 
ing speeches. I shook my head. He said that he 
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could not see me BufPer here, and that I ought to fill 
another position in the world. He also told me 
that it was a pleasant thought to him to he able to 
deliver my annt from her pecuniary difficulties, that 
he would lay all his treasures at my feet ; I should 
rule like a queen, and take my aunt, Catharine, and 
Jacoh into my house. This last offer was un- 
expected. I looked at him and hesitated. He 
wished to take my hand, and begged pressingly— 
'< Lulu, say yes." Now I was frightened at my own 
thoughts : it was to me as if I was tempted by the 
deyil. " Get thee hence, Satan ; I will worship the 
Lord my GK>d, and Him only will I serve," I said 
quickly. He continued to try to persuade me ; I 
wished to go away. At last he begged me pressingly 
to treat him as if nothing had happened. He said 
be had heen too hasty. I was so young and did not 
know the world, and how to value an honest heart 
and manly protection, that I should think differently 
in time. He abo told me that if the world repulsed 
and forsook me, I should know • where to look for 
protection and help. At these words my heart ex- 
panded. Who is my protection and my help? 
Thou art my hope, Loid God ; Thou art my trust 
from my youth. I said, '' It is not difficult to he 
poor; the Lord above is my father. He has large 
stores, and will give me as much as is good for me. 
He will never forsake either myself or my aunt, 
and has always overwhelmed me with HIq kindness. 
Indeed, I am very rich ! But I will worship the 
Lord my- God, and Him only will I serve." 

I hastened away, but stood still again at the end 
of the hedge. '< Lord, let me rest in Thee," I 
prayed. I would willingly have sacrificed crowns 
for Christ. Before Him aU the gold of the world is 
only dust, and whether we be rich or poor, it makes 
no difference to Him. 
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I met Yollberger at the gate of the churchjaid. 

^'I haye been waiting for you here," he said, 
sighing; ^'yon have been talking a very long 
time with Monsienr de Tnlsen." He looked at the 
Bame time so sad, but I certainly looked yeiy 
happy. 

** Vollberger, you mean kindly with me." 

** God knows I do ; you are still so yery young, 
and the world is so enticing." 

<' But God is faithful," I said with joy, interrupt- 
ing him. " He will be my help for ever and ever, 
and He has the first place in my heart. I never 
feel this so much as when somebody else wishes to 
fill a place there : whoever, does not love the Lord is 
not allowed to come^in." I said good-bye to Yoll- 
berger, as I did not wish to go downstairs to-day. 
He was contented, for he neither sighed nor warned 
me any more. He gave me a letter from Monsieur 
de Schafiiau for Mr. HaUig, and left me. In the 
Bectory I soon forgot all these affairs. What 
curious things happen in the world! What a strange 
place it is I I certainly do not wish to be proud, 
for '^ let whoso thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall." But I feel as if I should like to have nothing 
to do with the world. 

I was in the garden in the afternoon to fetch, 
green pine branches and some box, and the company 
from the Castle came down the maple*tree walk in 
full dress ; Madame de Ramberg and Madame de 
Schlichten in front. I went out of their way, and 
let them pass by. Their whole appearance has some- 
thing solemn about it ; I, however, know that each 
individual heart has its discontentedness, its vain 
•strivings, its hoUowness and poverty. There is alBo 
a certain solemnity in the Bectory ; but wisdom and 
love reign there. The people serve the Lord ; He 
ifl in the midst of them with His grace and His 
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peace, with His joy and His riches. Oh, you dear 
ones, the Lord, whom you serve, will provide for 
you. And has He not done so? Mrs. Hallig's 
mountains have all vanished to-day; the liberal 
present from Monsieur de Schaffau has been a great 
help in the Eectory, and I was not a little proud of 
having brought the letter. On this account I took 
the liberty of fetching piles of cake from the store- 
room, and of putting them on the tea-table. I 
wished that the children should for once eat as much 
cake as they liked. Mr. Hallig and Mr. Heber 
were also of the opinion that there should be no 
dividing and economising to-day ; something should 
be sacrificed. The children shouted, and caUed 
me their " Sugar-Lulu " — no, " Cake-Lulu," be- 
cause cake was nicer than sugar. Thus a happy 
evening followed upon the distribution of tie 
presents. The Rector left us to prepare his sermon 
for to-morrow. Mr. Heber and I played with the 
children. We had two armies, one against the 
other, and we made war with peas. I could throw 
mine far the best, and my party always gained the 
victory. Lucy has invited the five children for to- 
morrow ; she will cook our supper with Caroline in 
her kitchen, and we shall have supper in the school- 
room. Mr. Hallig took me home. I like such 
walks with him very much, as he then talks with 
me BO beautifully. There is still a noise downstairs ; 
I hear them singing. The day is gone. I have 
been cheerful and happy, but at the same time I 
have felt a sting in my heart. I burnt the letter. I 
wonder whether Monsieur de Schafiau suspects me of 
anything bad. It grieves me to think of it, but I 
cannot speak to him about it. I sometimes feel as 
if I could tell him everything, and then again I feel 
as if there were a great gulf between us. A light 
is burning oppodte in his tower; it is the only 
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blight place in that quiet wing. I also discern his 
dark shadow at the window. It is very sad to care 
so much about the judgment of man. I wish I 
could conquer this feeling. Lord, I am so happy 
and rich in Thy love, in Thy presence, in Thy grace. 
Give me gentleness, and patience, and cheerfulness, 
and also confidence in man. Let this be shown 
in my whole conduct, but only as a reflectitn of 
my heart. I thank Thee, my faithful Lord and 
Saviour; lam tired, very tired, and lie down to rest 
in peace. Let Thy angels keep watch over me and 
over all of us. 

December 26. 

Great exertion is generally followed by exhaus- 
tion. I felt this to-day ; I got up late this morning, 
and was tired in church. Monsieur de Tulsen was 
there. He walked by my side on our way home. I 
could not help pawning. MoDsieur de Schaffau did 
not respond when I said " Good morning " to him, 
I was in the breakfast-room ; Madame de Schlichten 
made her appearance in full dress. I said ** Good 
morning," to her, and inquired how she was. She 
was rather cool to me, so were the rest, and 
even Eose was embarrassed. A gentleman came in, 
a strange Count, whom Madame de Schlichten re- 
ceived very kindly. She introduced him to the 
ladies. I stood next to Eose, and it was very humi- 
liating for me that Madame de Schlichten quite 
ignored me. I drew myself proudly up, and thought, 
** Are these people more than I ? " I then met the 
triumphant looks of Monsieur de Tulsen, who seemed 
to have watched me, and to have guessed my 
thoughts. I was ashamed. Have I then the world 
so little under my feet ? Certainly, I am very weak. 
Oh, why have the events of life ^ways so much in- 
fluence upon my heart ? But I, nevertheless, have a 
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firm ixnet in GtxL ; I know I shall conquer throngh 
Him. I formed the resolution to bear humiliation 
patiently, and to act as if such a position belonged 
to me. I. spoke again to Hose kindly, and when 
she noticed that her mother was engaged in conver- 
sation, she returned my kindness. She told me that 
their departure for Berlin had been fixed for the 
day after to-morrow, but that she wished to remain 
with us and to liye with us. Monsieur de Schaffau 
interrupted us ; he came to us with the strauge gen- 
tleman, and introduced him to me. I heard that 
Count Boden wished to make my acquaintance, as 
he had been a friend of my father ; he also knew my 
aunt and my mother. He told me many things, and 
I was very much pleased. Oh, my dear aunt, all 
must have been different in those times from what it 
is now« Count Boden is the iirst person in these 
distinguished circles who is truly open and kind 
to me. He asked me about my home: every 
little thing seemed to interest him. He also knows 
Catharine and Jacob. Though I had to tell him 
many distressing things, I was nevertheless in very 
good spirits. Count Eoden wished me to make the 
acquaintance of my uncle the Court-Marshal and 
his falnily — ^he wanted to take me to them. He said 
at the same time some very flattering things. I 
felt embarrassed. Does he not know that I am the 
governess here, and a dependent ? Then Lucy came, 
and pressed me to go with her ; our little party had 
arrived, and I had to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for them. I have been sitting upstairs here 
for more than an hoar, lost in thought. I amused 
the children and arranged their games, but I did it 
as if I were in a dream. I preferred sitting at the 
window covered with ivy. My uncle, the metropolis, 
new friends — those were enticing thoughts. Is 
there anything that would keep me here ? No, 
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nothing. Very few persons in this honse care for 
me at all, and to many my presence is disagreeable. 
"Would the world, or wonld men be different there f 
I thought. No, certainly not ; there will be kind 
and unkind men there as well as here. And did I 
not wrong many a person in my thoughts? In 
truth, it is beautiful here — the dear Eectory, my 
room, the garden, the old castle. And could I 
leave Miss Julia and my dear Lucy ? Certainly 
not. The temptation passed. I felt very happy 
with the children, and looked with a quiet heart at 
the company, when I saw them driving past the 
garden. I took my new colours and sat down to go 
on with my drawing of Plettenhaus, thinking all the 
time that perhaps Monsieur de SSchaffau would not 
care for it now. 

Then somebody opened the door gently, and he 
himself came in. I did not wish him to find me 
drawing the picture, and I quickly slipped the paper 
imder my book, foolish girl that I was ! He took 
it, and said he was glad that I was keeping my 
promise ; he then offered to show me how to paint 
with those colours. I tried it. He was very indul- 
gent and patient, and when he got up to leave me, I 
felt as if I should like to speak to him, and to ask 
him always to tell me the reason, whenever he is 
displeased with me, and not to leave me in uncer- 
tainty about it ; or to tell me sincerely if he would 
prefer somebody else in my place. I stood hesita- 
tingly, and so did he. He read my thoughts in my 
face ; he looked deeply into my heart, held out his 
hand to me, and said, ** Dear Lulu, you certainly 
wish me to ask your pardon, and you are right." 

These words took me by surprise. I quickly 
turned to the window. What, if there has been no 
cause for all the uneasiness I have felt ? Monsieur 
de Schaffau approached me silently, but I did nol; 
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know what to answer. The carriages drove again 
along the park road. Monsieur de Tolsen looked up 
to me; I withdrew from the window, startled. 
Monsieur de Schaf&u left the room without having 
obtained an answer from me. It was very childish 
of me; I ought to have followed him, perhaps, but 
the children surrounded me. I have eaten and 
played with them, and let the thing pass at last. 
I pardon him ! But if I have not been very quick 
in doing so, it may be a warning to him for the 
future to conquer his caprices, and not be kind one 
day and unkind another. The festival days have 
passed; I am not satisfied with myself. Many 
things occupied my mind; I was distracted. The 
time which preceded these days was much more 
agreeable ; I expected too much from them. If I 
had prayed more fervently, I should have been 
safer. Oh, when shall I be firm and quiet in my 
heart ? I can be so; I must be so. My faults are 
many, Lord ; but Thy grace and Thy pity are 
great. I go to sleep safely, under the shadow of 
Thy wings. 

December 27. 

We still kept holiday to-day. I wrote early to 
my aunt, and had to tell her so many things, that 
my letter was a long one. She will be pleased 
with the good news I have given her, particularly 
when she reads about my complete toilet. I have 
packed up my sweetmeats ; YoUberger is going to 
take them with him to the station to-morrow. I 
did not go for a walk, but painted, as I wished to 
finish the picture, and to give it to Monsieur de 
Schafiau before he leaves. Sophy dressed me for 
dinner. I put on my brown silk dress, and flowers 
iu my hair. There was a party for leave-taking ; 
the &imily from Graubergen came, and others. ^ 
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went downstairs in a quiet and settled state ef 
mind. I did not give Monsieur de Tulsen fresh 
cause for triumph, though Madame de Schlichten 
was strikingly unkind to me, so that I fear she is 
trying to get me out of the house. Lucy looked 
at me compassionately, and, at the same time, 
imploringly. I was able to kiss her forehead cheer- 
fully. She understood me. *' They will all leave 
to-morrow," she said, consolingly. I was very 
much astonished and embarrassed when Count 
Roden took me in to dinner. Monsieur de Schaffau 
sat at the other side of me. Before we sat down he 
said grace, as he alwayp does now. Then I looked 
up ; Madame de Schlichten's piercing eyes rested 
upon me. She seemed to be very angry, and whis- 
pered something to Madame de Bamberg when they 
were just going to sit down. This lady, too, 
looked horrified. I felt overcome. I could not 
remain where I was, and begged to be allowed 
to take my old place near my forsaken Lucy. 
I was going to move; Count Koden look^ 
at me astonished, but Monsieur de Schaffau, who, 
wonderfully enough, always sees through me, 
almost commanded me to stay where I was. He 
looked, with a sly smile, towards the ladies, and 
said, in a rather loud voice, that Lucy was certainly 
looking out for me very longingly, but that she had 
to be contented without me to-day. Madame de 
SSchlichten had noticed my movements, and she 
blushed. I was quiet, as she had seen my good 
intentions. Count Eoden talked a great deal to 
me ; his manner inspired me more and more with 
confidence, and I told him much about Plettenhaus. 
The remembrance of my life at home made me 
lively, and when we got up, the time had passed I 
did not know how. It was disagreeable to me when 
he spoke to me after dinner about Monsieur de 
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Tulsen's kindness and friendship to me. Monsieur 
de Tulsen has told him that I have to put up with 
much here ; he has exaggerated things, and I fear 
it is hy his instigation that Count Boden made the 
generous proposed to me to stop for some time in his 
house as his daughter's friend. He told me that my 
aunt should he provided for too. Monsieur de 
Tulsen lives in the same town. It seems as if he has 
not given up his foolish thoughts. I tried as much 
as possihle to put all these ideas out of Count Eoden's 
head. I assured him that I should not separate 
myself from Lucy unless they sent me away. I 
also told him that I should not he happy in a town, 
as I had heen accustomed to quiet and to a solitary 
country life, which I far preferred. 

They had hegun dancing, and Monsieur de Tulsen 
pressed me to dance with him. He did so when I 
was close to Madame de Schlichten, evidently on 
purpose to vex her. He seems to have quite hroken 
with her, and to have made friends with the people 
from Grauhergen; he will go with them to-day. 
He asked me to remain downstairs, at least ; but I 
told him that I had promised to spend every evening 
with Lucy, who stood at the door waiting for me. 
To my astonishment Madame de Schlichten now 
spoke to me a few kind words, saying how glad she 
was of the child's love to me, and how satined she 
felt at leaving her here under my care. I don't 
know what all this means, and I will not try to find 
it out ; it is enough that she is kind. Count Eoden 
said " Good-bye " to me. He will give my love to 
my uncle. When I asked Monsieur de Schaffau if 
he were going to leave early too, he told me that he 
would certainly see me before he started. Lucy 
stayed with me in my room for a little while ; we 
made plans for the next quarter. Monsieur de 
SchafOau has asked us to look after the poor till he 
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comes back YoUberger is > going to remain here, 
Hiss Julia jokingly says, as a spy ; but she does not 
fear him any longer. Eose is not allowed to stay, 
though she would like it ; but her thoughts will be 
with us. We shall think of her and pray for her. 

December 28. 

Monsieur de Schaffau came into the schoolroom 
before prayers. He asked after Miss Julia, but she 
had not come yet. For the first time he had a long 
and confidential conversation with me. All is ^'^ell ; 
he is not displeased with me. He has admonished 
me, and comforted me with gentle and kind words ; 
he wishes me to keep up and go on my way cheer- 
fally. If need be, he will stand by me. I was 
much touched by his kindness. Lucy came in. He 
drew her gently towards him, and admonished her 
to be obedient to me. 

"It is not necessary for me to tell her so," he 
said ; " she has obeyed you rather than me. I could 
almost be jealous." 

Lucy assured him affectionately that she loves 
him much more now than she used to do, and Miss 
Julia, too, and every one. She told him that he is 
her dear imcle, and asked him not to stay away 
long. 

" Do you really wish it ? " he asked her. 

" Certainly I do," she answered, ** and Lulu too ; 
don't you. Lulu ? " 

" Certainly," I said. He could see that I was 
sincere. Then Miss Julia came in, and Sophy too. 
We had not had morning prayers yet. Monsieur de 
Schaffau asked if he might stay, and Miss Julia sat 
down in the sofa comer — a sign that she wished to 
stay. I was nervous at first, and felt very feeble ; 
but I soon gained courage and confidence. All 
foolishness and weakness that had troubled my heart 
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daiing the laat few days had passed away. I felt a 
dose commnmon with those who were with me, and 
who are so dear to me. I prayed with them and for 
them from the bottom of my heart. If we had thus 
prayed together erery morning, all would have been 
different. I have often misanderstood Monaiear de 
Schaffan. I haye inwardly asked his pardon for 
every thonght abont which I have wronged him. If 
he had not gone now, I shonid have borne many 
things from him, even if I had not understood 
them. 

After the carnages had driven away, I walked 
through the empty rooms. I thought of the hours I 
had spent there, and I had to struggle against an 
attack of melancholy, for I had to blame myself for 
many things. I had entertained many vain and 
foolish thoughts there ; I had been idle and negligent 
in my duties ; I should have been more affectionate 
and more loving towards Theresa, and occupied 
myself more with Eose. I sat down at my favourite 
window, where I found Moufiieur de Schaffau's gloves 
and cigar-case. I drew the curtain before me, and 
tried to imagine that I heard the noise and the 
bustle of the company ; but ever3rthing was quiet, 
and remained quiet. Yollberger found me there. 
He came to clear the breakfast-table and put the 
room to rights. I gave him his master's things. 

"Well, Miss," he said, ** don't let your mind dwell 
upon the dissipated way of life that has been led here ; 
such things will not be done again in this house. 
"With the old year we sweep away the old doings. 
Two parties which are opposed to each other can- 
not rule here ; either the one must leave or the 
other. My master has done all he could do ; but 
his sister's heart h closed against him. He is now 
going to take her into society in Berlin, which 
will, perhaps, have more influence upon her than 
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he has been able to exert ; lie will find other help 
there. It is to be hoped she will not come here 
again. Hay the Lord change her heart ! " 

I continued to speak about many things with YoU- 
berger. I like him very much, and am glad he re- 
mains with us. Miss Julia had tea with Lucy and 
myself in the schoolroom to-night. I began to read 
aloud. Miss Julia went to sleep soon, and snored. 
She had had many things to arrange during the 
day, and has not finished yet. 

December 29. 

We have not seen Miss Julia much yet ; she is 
still busy in the house. I am glad we are allowed 
to stay in the large breakfast room whenever we 
like, for the beautiful grand piano is there. Mon- 
sieur de Schaffau wishes us to be friendly with the 
^Rector's family ; Miss Julia is not against it. Por 
our sake, she says, she will sometimes entertain the 
grown-up people and the whole party of children. 
Mrs. Hallig can put on her Christmas cap when she 
comes. Her politeness will not be disagreeable to 
Miss Julia, and I shall give her a little good advice 
before she comes. I don't know very well what to 
do during these few holidays. A feeling of ennui 
came over me ; but I tried to conquer it, as I per- 
ceived the same in Lucy. I called with her upon 
some old people, so as at once to begin the duties 
with which Monsieur de Schaffau charged us. We 
will not give to anyone without having first visited 
them. Old Mrs. Sandermann wants a new woollen 
skirt; this shall be our first piece of work after 
New Year's Day. I have again seen to-day what 
pleasure our visits give to these people ; they like 
them almost as much as the presents. I wish people 
of rank knew how much comfort they can give to 
their poor brothers and sisters by love and sympathy 
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alone ; they could make such good use of the advan- 
tages which the Lord has given them hy their posi- 
tion in life. Catharine often told me so ; she ex- 
pects it particularly from girls. Married ladies have 
duties towards their children, and have to look after 
their household, she says ; but if girls were filled 
with love to Christ, with gentleness, humility, and 
affability, they would be a great blessing in the 
world ; they could put pillows of sweet rest under 
the heads of the poor and sick, and gain hearts for 
the kingdom of heaven. One can easily sow the 
good seed where poverty and sickness have softened 
the soil, and the Lord can bless us in our weakness. 
Thus I spoke to Lucy. She listened to me willingly, 
and even said to-day that she now understands why 
God has made her so ugly, and not handsome and 
attractive. It was because He wished her to love 
Him all the more, and not to live with the world. 
I explained to her that if she loved the Lord with 
all her might, and tried to serve Him with a pious 
and pure heart, it would be the safest way to gain 
the love of men. We then sat very comfortable in 
the schoolroom. Lucy said she would write to her 
uncle, as she had promised to send him a kind of 
diary. 

January 1. 

The sun shines brightly in the blue sky, and 
glitters on the white snow that lies on the ground. 
All is bright and light in my heart too. Lord, 
Thou art my God : I am Thine. Oh I Thou rich 
Lord, help me in my poverty! Thy grace and 
kindness have overwhelmed me, and I have remained 
so cold and distracted. It shall be different with 
me. Take me, oh I take me quite to Thy heart ! I 
will not leave off praying to Thee ; and when I do 
not feel disposed to pray I will wrestle with The'' 
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till Thou helpest me, till Thou makest me strong in 
Thy might. A new year lies darkly before me — no, 
not darkly; nothing can happen to me but what 
Thou hast appointed. Whatever it maybe — affliction, 
or joy, or temptation — 1 will meet it cheerfully. I 
am happy in my heart, for I will not let Thee go 
unless Thou bless me. 

Lulu to Catharine. 

January 1. 

Deab Cathabdte, — ^Your letter was calculated to 
make me sad, and my aunt's illness might well 
make me anxious. But I hare given my heart 
quite to the Lord to-day, and my trust and joyful- 
ness shall not leave me. Oh, Catharine, pray for me 
as I do for you. Be of good courage, you dear 
ones ; the Lord is a wonderi^ King. He will cause 
all the events of our life to redound to His honour,* 
and to our peace. Are you in want again ? Please 
tell me. I have to look after the poor, and am not 
rich myself. I shall ask for some money in advance. 
If you want it, I can send you fifty dollars. Is it 
not wonderful that I, a poor young girl, came to such 
good people, who are so kind to me? Oh, dear 
Catharine, I cannot thank God enough ; you must 
thank Him for me too. You say my aunt is worse, 
but you also say she is seeking peace now. Is not 
this a great mercy? Those who seek Him will find 
Him ; let us rejoice in this. Write a cheerful letter 
soon; but I wish to know about everything that 
oppresses you. Want ceases to be such if we have 
faith. Only write full of faith and trust, as I am 
accustomed to expect from you. May the Lord 
strengthen you! 

Tour affectionate 

Lulu, 
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Lulu to her Aunt, 

My beably-beloted Aunt, — If I could sit at 
your bedside now, I should kiss your hands, stroke 
your cheeks, and nurse you, that you might get well 
soon. But Catharine takes care of you instead, and 
the Lord does most for you. How quickly these few 
weeks will pass ! It will be spring then, and I can 
visit you dear ones. Till then, I shall write a good 
many letters to you ; I shall talk with you as if I 
were sitting near you, thus making the time pass 
quickly to you. You will have got my letters 
for Christmas, and you are certainly glad that I am 
happy here. I only wish I knew how to do more 
for you, for I can do it. With this letter I send the 
stuff for a warm dress for you, when you get up 
again. Your own dresses are too thin ; please 
accept this. I do not want anything. My blue 
dress will last me very well till spring. I shall 
then wear summer dresses. The solitude here is 
delightful. Miss Julia is very kind. Oh, dear 
aunt, thank the Lord for having sent me here, and 
not into a worldly life. I can see this quite plainly 
now. However poor and low I may be, if I can only 
serve the Lord Jesus Christ, and love Him and 
adore Him, I shall be happy, inexpressibly happy. 
May you be convinced of this, and not trouble 
yourself about me. Oh that you may yourself feel 
that the world cannot give us either joy or peace ! 
My dearest aunt, 1 am very rich and happy. Con- 
tinue to love your Lulu, who would like to make 
your path smooth. The Lord be with you ! 

Your affectionate 

LuLir. 



January 8. 
What an invigorating amusement we had to-day I 
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Caroline and her four brothers and sisters, Lncy and 
I and Mr. Heber went in sledges down the Linden- 
berg. How the little ones tumbled one over another ! 
Mr. Heber and I had to pick them up again and 
again, and to comfort them, and nevertheless the 
little people would not leave off. At last, when our 
noses had got very red, and our hands very stiff, we 
went in. Mrs. Hallig refreshed us from the large 
coffee-pot ; we also had bread with honey, and our 
appetites were not bad. I go there at least for one 
hour every day to cut out clothes, to arrange and 
consider about things, and shall soon have finished. 
Cupboards and drawers are already tidy, and all that 
is necessary is in them. Mrs. Hallig is very grateful. 
The children love me, and I feel so happy in the 
dear house. Caroline assists us in our sewing- 
school, which we kept for the second time to-day. 
The children are still very awkward, but their sing- 
ing is pretty good. The day before yesterday I had 
also a singing lesson with the servants in the house. 
Sophy gets one after the other to come to morning 
prayers, and they know a very few hymns. 

January 16. 

What pleasure we felt to-day when we put the 
sUver tea-urn on the fine tablecloth, and cakes and 
other nice things ! Vollberger took Mr. and Mrs. 
Hallig, Mr. Heber, Caroline, and little Mary very 
respectfully and solemnly into the well-scented 
drawing-room. Mrs. Hallig was not at all embar- 
rassed, and Miss Julia was very cordial. Lucy and 
I represented the hostesses. We had baked the cake 
and made the tea. Mr. Hallig entertained us almost 
entirely unaided, and I was glad to see how atten- 
tively Miss Julia listened to him. She thinks him 
veiy clever. I am sorry that she laughs at Mr. 
Heber — not on his account, it does not hurt him, 
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bnt for her sake and for Lncy's sake. Her love and 
esteem for her aunt must dimmish when she hears 
it. I shall ask Miss Julia very kindly not to do it. 
Mr. Heber is a trustworthy man, and that means a 
great deal. 

Sunday, January 20. 

Monsieur de Tulsen goes to church here every 
Sunday. He visits at Mr. Hallig's, and sometimes 
pays a short visit to Miss Julia. I do not trouble 
myself about him. I only hope that he is sincere 
towards Mr. Hallig and himself. 

January 24. 

It had snowed during the night. Old Werder 
could not come to fetch his dinner. I went with 
Sophy towards evening to see him. He is in bed, 
and has nobody with him. If this cold weather 
continues, we shall not have sufficient wood for the 
poor. I spoke to the gardener about it ; he has cut 
large heaps of dry branches off the trees. I think 
we might give away this wood without asking 
Monsieur de Schaffau. 

January 28. 

The coldness of the weather is increasing. We 
have now to cook for the poor every day. A great 
many children have been standing hungry and cold 
at the kitchen door yesterday and to-day. The old 
man-cook gives them the broken victuals, but this is 
not sufficient. He would willingly cook for them, 
but Christina, the kitchen-maid, complains about the 
work it gives her. This morning I read at prayers 
the 25th chapter of the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew, verses 31 — 46, where it is written: — 
" Gome, ye blessed of My Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foimdation of the 
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world : for I was an hungred and ye gave me 
meat," &cc. '^ Yerily I say unto you, inasmuch aa 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these My 
brethren, ye have done it unto Me. Then shall He 
say also unto them on the lefb hand : Yerily I say 
unto you, inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least 
of these, ye did it not to Me. . . . And these shall go 
away into everlasting punishment, hut the righteous 
into life eternal." Christina was present. When 
the cook asked her afberwards to help him to peel a 
few pails of potatoes for the poor children, she did it 
willingly. Lucy's zest in our kitchen seems to 
diminish too, for she thought Sophy might very well 
cook for the old people. But Lucy must not only do 
it for amusement's sake ; she must do it for charity's 
sake, and make some saciifice. I said nothing, how* 
ever. 

Towards evening, when it snowed very little, I 
asked her to accompany me to the village. She was 
afraid of the cold, but she took her muff and far, and 
followed me. We went to see Mrs. Grossen, who is 
sick. She was in bed. A little boy put a few twigs 
on the glimmering embers ; the room was very cold. 
Two little girls crouched on the floor ; the youngest 
child was lying in bed with its mother. 

*' dear, how hard the winter is ! " the poor 
widow complained. " We have spent our last few 
pence for wood, and now we are without any 
bread." 

I talked with her, and Lucy listened silently. I 
then took her to old Werner's. His stove was quite 
cold, but he was contented. His help, he said, was 
the w£Lnn dinner that Miss Lucy herself cooked for 
him every day. He asked the Lord's blessing upon 
her. Lucy cried. I imderstand her tears — she felt 
her lukewarmness. When I asked her to visit these 
two people every day, and to see herself that they 
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have all they want, she put her arms round me and 
kissed me. We have arranged a plan this evening. 
Miss Julia, Lucy, myself, Sophy, and YoUberger 
have each undertaken to visit the different sick and 
poor families. The snow crunches; thick icicles 
are on the windows. They say we have 18 degrees 
of frost. 

January 31. 

Lucy is untiring in her visits to the poor ; she 
also sews and cooks for those who are under her 
care, and. looks after them with great fidelity. Mr. 
Hallig says a godly life and good works go together ; 
we cannot lead a godly life if we lead a useless 
life. How happy this activity makes me ! I am so 
much more cheerful. To go about lazily and dis- 
tracted makes us very unhappy, as I have expe- 
rienced myself. And shall we not have to give 
account of every mis-spent hour, of every idle 
word ? Alas! these thoughts ought to make us very 
humble. 

February 4. 

Miss JuHa and Lucy are obliged to keep to their 
room; they have both of them bad coughs. I un- 
dertook to call upon their poor people. An icy cold 
north wind and frequent snowstorms almost pre- 
vented my going ; but the steward and the gardener 
kindly had a path made for me to the village. On 
my way home I called upon Mrs. Hallig. The 
whole family were sitting in the little study ; the 
cradle was tiiere too, and they could hardly turn 
round in the room. But they all looked happy ; 
Mr. Hallig most of all. When it was dusk, I set 
oat on my way home, and did not allow anyone to 
accompany me. It was very dismal out of doors ; 
the wind swept through the bare trees, and over the 
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dreary white fields clouds of snow were blown into 
my face. VoUberger received me in the hall, and 
almost scolded me for haying gone out. Miss Julia 
kindly met me with a cup of tea. It got dark ; 
the wind roared more violently still. 

"If anybody is out of doors now, he must cer- 
tainly perish," I said; "the snow covers the roads, 
and there is such a wind that it takes away one^s 
breath." 

Whilst my imagination was picturing such things 
to itself, I thought several times that I heard the 
rumbling of a carriage. 

"Do you expect anybody?" Miss Julia asked 
jokingly, when she noticed my anxious listening. 
Then we heard a postillion blow his horn; a carriage 
drove rapidly over the bridge into the castle-yard. 
We jumped up astonished, but I alone was allowed 
to leave the room. I ran into the hall. It was 
he ! Monsieur de Schaffau, enveloped in a fur cloak, 
and covered with snow, greeted me joyfully. I 
don't know if my joy was greatest, or my sympathy 
at his being so cold. I walked before lum into the 
room. Lucy came at once to meet us. There was 
rejoicing! We did all we could to refresh him. 
Lucy then sat down at his feet on a footstool. 

" You dear uncle," she said affectionately, " we 
are very happy you are here again.^' 

"We? "asked Monsieur de Schaffau, jokingly, 
and looked at us. 

*• Yes, we, my dear Frederick," Miss Julia said 
confidently, and tapped his shoulder. 

It was the first time that I had heard her call 
him by his Christian name. I am so glad to see a 
light in the little tower again. He did not say 
much about town, but wanted to hear everything 
about the place, and Miss Julia gave him aU the 
information he wished. 
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Bose has written me a long letter. H onsienr de 
Tulaen has been with them for a few days. He is 
reconciled with their mamma, bnt Bose does not 
tmst him, and warns us of him. I don't know what 
he said about us. Mr. Heber has something to do 
with it too ; I do not understand it, but it is all the 
same to me. 

The next morning we had all assembled for 
prayers. I felt that Mousieur de Schaffau ought 
to take my place. He did so for the first time in 
such a large gathering. I thanked God for it, and 
thought of the first Sunday, when I sang a hymn in 
the same room, in which I asked the Holy Spirit to 
descend upon us all. I sang it again to-day; all is 
different from what it was then. After breakfast 
Miss Julia talked to me, but I do not quite know to 
what purpose. She asked me to be open and sin- 
cere, and not to hide anything from her. She tried 
to find out if I really intended to refuse Monsieur de 
Tulsen's hand. I told her that the thing had 
been settled long ago. She spoke to me seri- 
ously about my having perhaps trifled with my hap- 
piness, and she thought I should repent of it one 
day. I made her easy about that. She gave me to 
fuiderstand that Monsieur de Tuisen would be my 
greatest enemy, that he would calumniate me, that 
he already tried to injure m-e, and that she thought 
ke wished to get me out of the house. But this 
also cannot m^e me uneasy; I have nothing to 
hide from anyone ; my life lies open before every- 
body. Miss Julia blamed my carelessness, and 
when I could not understand in what way people 
can calumniate me, she quickly took her sister-in- 
law's letter from her pocket and read as follows : — 

** The girl is very cunning, more so than you 
imagine. If you will not believe me, dear Julia, 
ask your own judgment. Does she not already rule 
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oyer all those that are around her ? I hear that 
they look upon her as the mistress in the house and 
village. From what I have seen of her, I think it 
very natural. I call hers a disposition that carries 
everything along with it. Of course, she does not 
do this forcibly ; she does it with all the appearanoQ 
of love and affability, and in this her cunning con- 
sists. Consider how much you yourself are ruled 
by her. Bose really speaks of her with longing, 
and even Theresa assures me that I do her wrong. 
Thus I am the only one who judges her with open 
eyes ; I except Prederick, who does not seem to be 
deceived by her, though Monsieur de Tulsen tries to 
insinuate it. I do not understand her in one thing, 
and that is, why she leaves Monsieur de Tulsen in 
uncertainty for such a long time. The foolish old 
man has really faith in her pious words about poverty 
and riches. But I hope with all my heart that her 
cunning will serve her badly this time, and that he 
will give her up." 

''Is it possible?" said I, when Miss Julia had 
finished. 

'' Yes, my child, it is possible, and more still," 
replied Miss Julia. " I only wished to prove to yon 
that you are not wiser than older people, and tiiat 
you might believe me." 

"When she saw how grieved I was, she tried to 
comfort me. 

"Go on your way quietly," she said, " and do 
not allow your heart to become embittered." 

"Oh, no, certainly not," I said; "it shall be 
another warning to' me to put off the appearance of 
love, and to embrace its reality. When Madame de 
Schlichten is here again, I will try to convince her 
of my sincerity, and with the Lord's help I shall 
certainly succeed. Please assure her that I shall 
never give my hand to Monsieur de Tulaeni and 
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that I should like to prove to her that I always 
really mean what I say. I know I shall he far 
behindhand with my actions on account of my great 
weakness, but the Lord will help me." 

Miss Julia embraced me affectionately. 

" My sister-in-law is wise," she said ; " but I am 
wiser still; I have no less discrimination than she." 

She told me at the same time always to have con- 
fidence in her. 

*• Could you really prefer a life in a little parson- 
age to a brilliant position ? " she asked searohingly. 

" Certainly," I replied. 

"And Mr. Heber?" she interrupted me hesitat* 
ingly. 

I could not help laughing outright. 

" Has Mr. Heber to do with every parsonage then 
—good Mr. Heber? " 

Miss Julia laughed too. 

" I thought so at once," she said ; '* people don't 
know what they are about. But confess to me, have 
you never yet had a particular feeling in your heart?" 

It is true, I blushed ; but I could tell her that I 
had never harboured any foolish thoughts. I cannot 
help it when they fly past my mind, but I do not 
give room to them. 

" Then we will let this subject rest for ever," she 
said ; " quietly remain with us, and the storm will 
pass." 

We both of us became very cheerful, and joked 
about the curious ways people have. I cannot say 
that the letter made me afraid; it rather encouraged 
me to go on my way untroubled. Monsieur de 
Schaffau wished to accompany me on my visits to 
the poor. I took him to the poorest. As the winter 
has been so uninterruptedly severe, men who can 
work, but have large ^milies and nothing to do, 
belong to our recipients. Monsieur de Schaffau was 
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satisfied with our arrangements, and was particYdarlj* 
pleased with the practical advice Mr. Hallig had 
given us in many things. On our way home, w& 
called at the Rectory. I was much displeased to 
find Monsieur de Tulscn there. He had brought 
the children some expensive playthings from town^ 
and behaved as if he were a very intimate Mend of 
the house. Full of the impression the letter had 
made upon me, I tried to show him my mind dis- 
tinctly ; I very much wish that he would not stop 
in this neighbourhood on my account. Mr. Hallig 
himself reminded him of his way homie; it was dusk, 
and the wind whirled the wlow about again. Mon- 
sieur de Tulsen took leave of the Eector's family ; 
he then turned to Monsieur de Schafiiau and said in 
a lower voice, and very ironically and bitterly, " I 
give place to you." Monsieur de Schaffau did not 
answer him ; he looked grave and quiet. On our 
way home he walked silently at my side ; the wind 
repeatedly blew the snow so violently into our faces 
that he placed himself protectingly before me. 

'^ Eesist as bravely against all storms that come 
across your path to hinder you," he said half jokingly 
when we entered the hall. 

** This was not bad," I replied. 

** Nothing is bad," he continued ; " everything 
depends upon the way in which we look at it ; but 
we are often weak and look upon the doings of other 
people as great troubles." 

I thought of Monsieur de Tulsen, of Madame de 
Schlichten's letter and calumnies, and of similar 
things. 

^' They cannot hurt me," I then said, and Mon- 
sieur de Schaffau seemed to be pleased with my 
assurance. He had to attend to some business all 
day long, yesterday. It is milder now, and Lucy 
could accompany me on all my visits. We spent 
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the evening downstairs in ihe sitting-room ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Hallig had been invited. Miss Julia was 
very cheerful, and the hope of her uncle's speedy 
return made Lucy so too. I made the tea and pre- 
sented a cup to Monsieur de Schaffau, as well as the 
sugar-basin. He took three of the largest lumps, 
whereupon I turned away with the basin. 

"I must beg for one lump more/' he said^ adding 
that he had not dared to make his tea sweet these 
few days ; but that he begged this favour the last 
evening before he left. 

Miss Julia laughed very much, end warned him 
not to tell his sister, who said already that I ruled 
m the house and village. Monsieur de Schaffau 
affirmed pretty seriously that his sister was not 
wrong, and Mr. and Mrs. Hallig jokingly agreed 
with him. Mr. Hallig said, he haa to be careful 
about my not interfering with his spiritual duties ; 
but that my government in the house was a settled 
thing. It is true, they united with this great 
assurances of friendship, but I felt a little hurt, and 
shall be on my guard. I shall certainly leave it 
quite to Monsieur de Schaffau to take as much sugar 
as he likes. When I said '*Good night," I was 
kind to everybody, because I have made it my 
rule not to be angry with anyone at the end of the 
day. One or the other might die during the night, 
and besides, ought we not always to be on our 
guard? 

Monsieur de Schaffau lefb this morning, and we 
are alone again. After such agreeable days, a cer- 
tain ennui creeps over one, I think we feel this 
all three. 

Jjulu to Catharine. 

February 15. 
Dbab CAiHABiNEy — ^I diroct my letter to you that 
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joa msj take oai this note before yon give it to mj 
sunt. Tell me openlj what troubles you. Tour 
last letter makes me Teiy uneasy. You say you are 
not in want of money ; but I, nerertheless, send 
yon ten doUars. You also say that my aunt is not 
worse than she was in winter. What is it, then ? 
You haTe secret enemies ? I haTe some such here, 
it is true ; but how could they hurt you ? I don't 
understand you, and desire to know the truth. Has 
your courage changed into weakness ? Then let me 
speak to you with great assurance. The mighty 
Lord Grod is our Father. "Next Sunday, Lent will 
begEDL I like this time so much ; it is so quiet, so 
full of mourning and of expectation ; some days are 
bright already, a foretaste of spring, of the great 
resurrection. We are now learning the beautifdl 
Lent hymn about the Lamb that bore the guilt of 
the whole world. I should like to imprint the fifth 
Terse deeply on your loTing, fEiithfal heart. We 
are His — thus our troubles are His too. Oh, I am 
yery cheerful ; what can happen to us ? And now, 
farewell. Grod be with you ! 

Your affectionate 

LULTJ. 



February 22. 

There is a mild breath of air, the snow is melting, 
and new hope revives the heart of the poor. Sophy 
is almost sorry that we shall have much less to cook, 
and to look after, and to care for. I tried to put 
before her to-day, and to instil into my own mind 
too, that our works are not everything; quiet 
thinking is sometimes necessary for our souls, and 
Lent is a very suitable time for it. Mr. Hallig im- 
pressed this upon our hearts very deeply in church 
to-day. 
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Saturdaji Febraaiy 23. 

Mr. Hallig complained to-daj that the steward 
had hi^d some wood carted last Sunday, and had 
said that he will do so again to-morrow. Miss 
Tnlia called him an old donkey, with whom she did 
not like to meddle. Yollberger's talking to him 
had been useless too, and they now wished me to 
take the matter into my hands. The steward has 
been very attentiye to me since his wife's illness, 
and minds no trouble when he thinks he can 
serve me. Mr. Hallig reminded me of this; but I 
did not feel inclined to have anything to do with 
this affair, partly on account of my *^ ruling," and 
partly on account of the steward's obstinacy. He 
has served the family faithfully for thirty years, and 
having been his own master for a long time, he 
thinks nobody should meddle with him. The thing 
was very troublesome to me ; I refused. Towards 
evening I walked along the quiet hedge. A soft 
breath of air was blowing from the south ; the birds 
hopped among the branches; some green places 
were to be seen in the fields of snow, and the ring- 
ing of the evening bells sounded from the church. 
I felt uneasy in my mind ; a voice in me told me 
that I ought to go to the steward, and I went. 
Lord, it was certainly^ Thy will to prove that every- 
thing that is done in Thy name has a wonderful 
effect. I feel how very weak I am. 

I entered hesitatingly. The couple sat together. 
They had just had the news of the birth of their 
first grandchild. I rejoiced with them. After 
some time, I put the question, '' Mr. SchuLs, do you 
intend having wood carted again to-morrow ?" 

"There we have it!" he burst out; "did I not 
think that they were forming a plot against me over 
there ?" 
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His conscience was struck ; his violence encouraged 
zne. 

" Do yon not think it wrong yourself ?" 1 asked. 

''If I do not have the wood carted as long as the 
road is pretty firm, I shall spoil the wagon and the 
horses," he replied passionately. 

I told him how sorry I was to see him do such a 
thing, as I was convinced that he honoured and 
loved God in his heart. 

'* My husband is a good and religious man," his 
wife said, ** though in a different way from what is 
the fashion now-a-days." 

''The Ten Commandments ought always to be 
the fashion," I answered. 

I asked them if they thought it would be a 
greater wrong for one of his servants to steal on 
the plea that his children were starving, than for 
them to desecrate the Lord's Day in order to save 
the horses. Mr. Schulz smiled, but his wife said, 
** The young lady is right, and you are wrong." 

" Don't have any wood carted to-morrow," I 
begged pressingly, " and come to church. I very 
seldom see you there. Do not always oppose our 
clergyman ; he means well with you and with all of 
us. And besides, do you know that you grieve 
Monsieur de Schaffau by it ?" 

His wife said she would come often, as soon as 
she was allowed to go out. 

" And you, too ; you will come, dear Mr. Schulz?" 
I went on. "Don't have the fear of God only in 
your heart ; confess Him also before men." 

" I have become so old now, and should be begin- 
ning such a new thing," he said half seriously, half 
jokingly. 

" The older one gets, the more worthy one be- 
comes of higher honours," I continued. " Till now 
you have served men faithfolly; begin to serve the 
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Lord of all men. You will come to-monow ?" I 
asked at the conclusion of the conversation. 

" From love to you," he said. 

« From love to me ?" I asked astonished. ''Why 
sor 

'' Because I owe you so much," he said cordially. 

" If you think you owe me so much," I interrupted 
him quickly, '' that you wish to go to church from 
love to me, how mudi ought you to do from love to 
the Lord, who has done for you a hundred times, 
and a thousand times, more than I ? Consider, Mr. 
Schulz, how foolishly you spoke, and come to church 
from love to the Loi^i ; let your whole life, all your 
works, and every breath you draw show your grati- 
tude towards Him who has led you so faithfully day 
by day for fifty years." 

I went away, and asked the Lord to begin the 
good work in him, and finish it. Sincere prayers 
have an influence upon the hearts of others. 
I knew the old man would be in church to- 
day, for if I had not persuaded him yesterday, I 
should have drawn him in to-day by my prayers. 
When I came in, he sat opposite, in the agent's pew. 
Mr. Hallig spoke about what the Lord has done for 
us, and what we ought to do for him in return. 
This suited the conversation of yesterday. The 
Hector jokingly said to me in the afternoon, *' Do 
you even rule the people by your thoughts, so that 
they fulfil your wishes without your telling them ? 
Schulz was at church for the first time to-day since 
last harvest thanksgiving." 

I expressed my pleasure at having seen him there, 
but said nothing more. I feel inwardly weakened 
if I speak about such things without a good reason. 

March 2. 
The air is mild ; the water runs in streams ; a 
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goldfinch sings all day long under my window. I 
cannot bear stopping in the house, and I run to the 
quiet hill, where I hear the larks sing high in the 
air. Lord G-od, wilt Thou soon open Thy world 
of wonders ? Oh Thou glorious and powerful God, 
my blessed Father in HeaTcn ! 

March 4. 

Old Werder is dying; he is quiet and happy* 
Lucy read to him to-day the 17th chapter of the 
Gospel of St. John. 

" Dear young lady," he then said, " we shall see 
each other again up there. I shall fall asleep, you 
will still have to live ; but life is short, and eternity 
long." 

Lucy is much touched. She would like to see 
him die, and often goes to visit him more than once 
a day. Mrs. Qrossen is well. Her two eldest boys 
are employed in the brick-kiln. People are already 
at work there, and they will soon begin to dig in 
the fields. 

March 6. 

A week ago I spoke to the children in the 
evening school about what we could do to show our 
love to the Lord. I said, reading hymns and Bible 
stories was not enough; but we would open our 
hearts to Him, and banish everything that was un- 
worthy of Him. I told them we would do it at once, 
and begin with exchanging impatience, quarrelsome* 
ness, harsh words, and unkindness, for gentleness, 
patience, and humility; that we would ask the 
Lord for a meek and quiet spirit, girls' and women's 
greatest ornament. I reminded them of this con- 
versation to-day, and asked them to examine them- 
selves, if they had any opportunity of practising 
geatleness and patience. One little girl, the baker's 
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daughter, looked at me earnestly with her large bine 
eyes, and nodded. The poor child has a passionate 
mother. I have heard a great deal about her 
through my getting better acquainted with the chil- 
dren. I feel that I ought to do something for them 
besides the teaching. So I should like to help this 
poor child, only I don't know how, as I must not 
meddle with other people's business. And, noTer* 
theless, I long to help her. 

March 10. 

Who, then, can it be that wishes to drive us from 
Plettenhaus ? Who are our secret enemies ? What 
made the old miller say that we must pay the 
money he lent us ? He said it was not safe, as our 
property was getting less yaluable every year. He 
wants us to pay him by the Ist of May, or he will 
have our property sold. This seems so strange to 
me that I can hardly believe it. Catharine says 
nobody will lend us the money, as the miUer ia 
right. My aunt has been worse for some time. 
How I long for home ! I hope to go at Easter ; I 
told Catharine so, and I shall then speak to the 
miller myself. Are hard times coming now ? It is 
true, my life was too easy ; perhaps I have been 
thinking myself too safe, and have become high- 
minded. I shall therefore bear patiently whatever 
it pleases the Lord to send me. I am strong in 
faith ; He is sure to help me ; He will not put this 
trouble on my aunt. Thou never-changing Lord, 
give me a firm heart. 

March 12. 

We put a wreath of snowdrops on old Werder's 
grave. Lucy was not present at his death; she 
came when it was all over. He was a poor man ; 
he worked hard, and had a great deal of trouble. 
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His wife and some of his children died before him, 
and one of his sons is abroad. He wasy never- 
theless, a rich man, for he was joyful and happy— 
happier than thousands of men are. 

In the afternoon Lucy and I began to work in 
the garden — a pleasant occupation in such beautiful 
spring weather. First we made our plans, for 
everything must have its proper place — ^the flower- 
garden, kitchen-garden, and orchard. We stayed 
&ere till it was almost dark, till the birds got more 
and more quiet, and the children in the village more 
and more noisy. I should like to be cheerful, for 
spring is so beautiful ; but thoughts about the dear 
ones at home oppress me. 

March 16. 

Again my heart is heavy within me. I don't 
quite know why. The days are so bright and 
beautiful; but I have such anxious forebodings, and 
cannot help thinking a great deal of home. I was 
very near confiding in Miss Julia, and telling her 
aU my troubles ; but she might think I wished her 
to give me the large sum of money, as she has 
always been so kind to me. How could I expect 
this ? Catharine is right, my aunt lives in too ex- 
pensive a house ; the greatest part of it is unoccu- 
pied. It would be better if she went into a small 
house, though I should like my aunt to be spared 
this sorrow. I spoke to the Bector about it ; he 
proposed different things. 

March 18. 

To-day I considered seriously why I am no 
longer cheerful. Is this courage, confidence, assur- 
ance? I walked by the flower-beds before the 
green-house in warm sunshine, and picked some 
violets, crocosesi snowdrops^ and sprigs of green. I 
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held the nosegay up towards the blue sky, and 
looked on its shining petals. My heart opened, and 
my tears fell gently on the flowers. Oh, those were 
happy tears ! Yes, Lord, Thou art a faithful God. 
I love Thee with all my heart, and this love makes 
me happy and rich beyond measure, and comforts 
me. Kow, let what will happen. I wish I were 
with Catharine to-day. Everything will be arranged 
and settled. I feel very cheerful. I could dance 
through the garden agam with Lucy. We hurried 
to Mr. Hallig's ; we had been asked to go there, as 
they had hesu^ of our taste for gardening. They 
wished to make some changes, as the gc^en was 
not laid out well by the former clergyman. They 
want to have the flower-beds and shrubs near the 
house. Mr. Hallig asked my opinion, but he never- 
theless thought his own ideas the best, and wished 
to act accordingly. I let it alone, as I did not wish 
to be reproached with being fond of ruling ; but I 
thought his arrangements were without taste. They 
left &e kitchen garden to us ; I made the different 
divisions with li&. Heber. Mrs. Hallig was pleased 
with everything. We measured the beds, and then 
trod them down. That was delightful ! I in front, 
then Mr. Heber, and Lucy and aU the children 
followed. In the middle of our fun the garden 
gate opened, and Monsieur de Schaffau came in. We 
welcomed him gladly. He remained so unconcerned 
that I was ashamed of my liveliness, and quickly 
returned to my work. But I was hurt by it. Mr. 
Heber's good humour seemed to have disappeared 
too : was he also offended ? I tried aU I could to 
cheer him up again, and I succeeded. But what 
did Mr. Hallig mean when he warned me in the 
evening to be careful with Mr. Heber? I don^t 
know what people want me to do; but I can 
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scarcely think that Mr. Heber can have mistaken 
my kindness. 

March 19. 

My heart almost stands still when I think that 
Mrs. Hallig's words may be true. Oh no, she 
talks too much, and is fond of gossip. Can he 
really think that my esteem — and what shall I caU 
it — means anything else ? Could I have such foolish 
thoughts ? Can this be the reason of his frequent 
coldness and pride, in order to heal me from such 
foolishness ? Was it on this account that he greeted 
me so coldly yesterday when he met me at the 
Eectory ? Oh no, it is not possible ! I have thought 
much about it, and cannot set my mind at rest. I 
sat at the open window ; there was a gentle breeze, 
the moon shone like gold, everything was quiet ; 
but I recognised spring everywhere. The flowers 
before me in the glass dish looked at me with 
their bright eyes ; I felt that spring ought to make 
me chee]^. Then he came in. I did not know 
whether this ought to comfort me or make me 
anxious. He was earnest, but kind. I wish he 
could see my heart; I have no foolish thoughts; 
but I cannot bear such cold indifference. 

'* Lulu," he said, *^ I wish you had to forgive me 
for something." 

I looked at him quietly, I could not understand 
him. I should have liked to tell him what troubled 
me just then, and ask him not to make himself 
imeasy about me; but I could not do it. He, 
nevertheless, seemed to have guessed my thoughts. 
He said wit^ a smile, *' We often make unneces- 
sary troubles for ourselves." 

I then felt as if nothing could trouble me. His 
features were as bright as the spring floweis before 
me. 
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" What was it ? " I said joyfully. 

" Foolish thoughts," he answered. 

Perhaps he knows ahout it. I felt awkward, but 
gave him the flowers, which he thought so beautiful. 
All would be well if only Mrs. HaUig had not said 
that. 

March 21. 

This day was really too pleasant. First, we 
worked till we were tured, and then we went out 
for a walk, accompanied by Miss Julia, Mr. HaUig, 
and Monsieur de Schaflau. We walked very far up 
the hills, as far as the little pine- wood. There we 
seated ourselves on the moss, and looked down on 
the plain beneath us. Mr. Hallig began a hymn, 
in which we aJl joined. Afterwards we walked 
beside the beds of spring flowers in the moonlight ; 
only Miss Julia went into the house. The gentle- 
men talked about serious things, and we listened to 
them. Monsieur de Schaffau is going to leave to- 
morrow for Pluggen, and wishes to be back here 
before his sister arrives. I am very glad of it, for 
I am afraid of her, and should not lie to be alone, 
with her. Yet this is wrong ; I will not be afraid 
of her ; I will ask her not to be distrustful, as I 
mean so sincerely. She will not be here on my 
birthday, and I am very glad of it. I should like 
to be left quiet on that day, so as to enjoy my 
friends and tiie spring. 

Saturday, March 23. 

The bells are ringing for the Sunday before 
Easter ; the gentle breeze brings the soft sounds to 
my ears. The sky is tinged with red and gold by 
the setting sun. The rosy light shines on my 
hyacinth at the open window. I wish my heart 
were as white, and tender, and pure, and tiiat the 

I 
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light of heaven would shine upon it ; and that such 
deep peace, such spring life, and such solemn tones 
might be in it. I have read the 13th chapter of 
St. Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians, and 
have entered into it with my whole soul. •* Charity 
suffereth long, and is kind ; is not puffed up, 
seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things.'' I am no longer afraid of 
Madame de Schlichten; on the contrary, however 
she may behave to me, I will let this love reign in 
my heart, and conquer everything through it. I 
feel happy, because Thou, Lord, art my faithful 
Shepherd. 

March 24. 

Lucy sent me to the Bectory in the afternoon ; 
she is doing something with Sophy. She knows 
about my birthday. Miss Julia has some secrets 
too. How I look forward to the day ! Monsieur 
de Schaffau will come to-morrow night, or on Tues- 
day morning. I will not be too happy ; that is not 
wise. But, Lord, whatever Thou hast appointed 
for the day, I shall be contented. 

March 25. 

This day has been a day of rest before my birth- 
day. Lucy wished to be alone, and I was glad of 
it. I walked along the quiet hedge. 1 heard the 
birds singing, and looked at the little wild flowers, 
which grow so modestly, and are nevertheless so 
fresh and lovely. Wild geese are flying over me 
high up in the bright blue sky ; this was no melan- 
choly sign of autumn, but a sign of bright spring ; 
they flew towards the l^orth. How I should have 
liked to have wings and to fly far away ! What is 
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the matter with me? I am sitting in my qniet 
room ; the moon shines on the white hyacinth. I 
feel so anzions. 

Towards evening we went to meet Monsieur de 
Schaffau, but he did not ceme. The carriage that 
had been sent to the station for him unexpectedly 
brought home Madame de Schlichten. She noticed 
my joyful face, and then my disappointed look, and 
she was very sharp. As there was only room for 
one person in the carriage, Lucy had to get in ; she 
first refused, but Madame de Schlichten told her to 
obey her. Rose got out to accompany me, though 
her mother did not seem to wish this either. Kose 
is very kind. She said, sighing, that she was sorry 
we were not going to remain together long. Do 
they wish me to lea^e ? Madame de Sohlichten cer- 
tainly intends it. Why does she hate me? She 
was downstairs in the blue room ; I tried onoe more 
to show her my kind feelings, but till now she has 
closed her heart against me. When, before sitting 
down to dinner, we were quietlj going to say grace, 
she sat down quickly and whispered something 
about unbearable hypocrisy. It frightened me, and 
I hesitated, but I thought it right to say grace, and 
then Lucy and Miss Julia followed my example. 
There is no love lost between Miss JuUa and her 
si8ter4n-law, and I am sorry for it. Madame de 
Schlichten was in abad humour all this evening, and 
was even vexed about the flowers in the window. 
She said bitterly she had never been able to obtain 
such things from the gardener. I went upstairs 
early. How will all this end? I should find it 
very difficult to leave this place. Lord, Thy will 
be done ^ rule Thou my heart. 
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Catharine to Lulu. 

Plettenhaus, March 23. 

Yon were right, dear Lnln ; I have given myself 
unnecessary trouble. The Lord has arranged every* 
thing, though in- a different way from what we 
thought. Your dear, good aunt's state is hopeless, 
and yet full of hope. Be comforted, dear child; the 
Lord has released her from many pains — ^yes, she is 
asleep in Him. I cannot keep it from you any 
longer. She left this world willingly, and was no 
longer tormented with troubles about you. Your 
letters delighted and refreshed her. Gome, my 
child, you shall put a wreath of violets on her 
white forehead, and a nosegay in her delicate hands. 
Come as far as Wenderburg by the stage-coach ; 
Jacob will be there, and you can walk home with 
him. The Lord be with you! These are hard 
times and trials, but the Lord can help us ! 

Your affectionate 

Gathabdie. 



Plettenhaus, Good Friday, March 29. 

Lord, yes, still I am Thine ; the more hum- 
bled I am, the more Thou wilt exalt me ; the more 
troubles I have, the more Thou will cpmfort me ! I 
feel at rest on Thy bosom ! 

The bells have stopped ringuig and the burial 
is over. I stood alone at the side of the 
new grave ; a damp fog settled on it ; the sky 
is cloudy ; everything mourns — a real day of death. 
I could not help crying a great deal. Lord, 
Thou hast wept still bitterer tears, Thou hast suf- 
fered too. Oh, come, and comfort me ! I am very 
tired and unwell just now. 
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March 30. 

Catharine walks about as in a dream ; I must be 
the strong one ; and as I must be so, the Lord will 
help me. She thinks of the future, and she feels 
grieved at leaving our dear house, chiefly for my sake. 
Yes, certainly, it will be sad for me to leave it, and 
to see straoge people in my dear places, in the 
garden, up there under the beech-tree ! I cannot 
help crying a great deal, but Catharine must not 
know it; this will make me strong. Now I am tired 
and will rest. But where was I a week ago ? I 
8at on the grass-plot before the pine trees. Spring 
was in us and around us, and we sang a hymn. Can 
I not sing the same hymn now ? 

I have been singing. I could not help crying at 
first, but I sang more and more firmly and with a 
clear voice. Catharine and Jacob were soon standing 
behind me; this made me feel still happierj; I wished 
to comfort them. 

" Catharine," I said, " we will be comforted ; to- 
morrow we will celebrate with the Lord the day of 
His resurrection. She whom we love is dead ; we 
three will keep firmly together, love one another, 
and never separate. Though we shall no longer 
live in the dear house, we shall take its peace with 
us, and the Lord who made us rich here, wiU be 
with us everywhere," 

Catharine held out her hand to me and smiled. 

''That is right," she said; but Jacob walked 
away. I believe he was crying. 

The few days since I left Braunsdorf seem to me 
a lifetime. I got up early on my birthday and 
walked to the hedge. I looked at the quiet rectory 
and castle, and I did not think that it was for the 
last time. When I came back I had a great sur- 
prise, jyir. Schulz himself was standing in the 
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hall to wish me many happy returns of the day^ 
and to give me a small tablecloth from his wife 
which she had spun from Braunsdorf flax. I am 
very much pleased with it. The gardener gave me 
a Httle picture of dried flowers. But the school- 
room was a perfect flower-garden, and lights, and 
cakes, and presents. Miss Julia and Lucy, and 
idmost all the servants in the house were assembled 
there, and when I came in they began to sing, 
*' Praise the Lord, the mighty king of honours." I 
was touched, and joined in, and gave my hand to 
each in turn, and thanked them gratefully. Miss 
Julia kissed me aflectionately, and wished me every 
happiness. Lucy hung round my neck. All of a 
sudden I saw Madame de Schlichten standing at the 
open door ; she had seen everything, for she said, 
greatly excited, " Tou really receive homage here." 
'< Homage of sincere love," Miss Julia answered 
sharply. But I felt sad, and asked Madame d& 
Schlichten not to be vexed with me. She looked at 
me angrily and left the room. Miss Julia tried t& 
comfort me, and said that it could not remain like 
this much longer. 

" Then must I leave ?" I asked. 

" Or she," Miss Julia repHed. 

I was glad for a moment. How sinful that was I 
I am very sorry for it. "We had prayers, and break- 
fasted together as usual. Hardly half an hour after, 
when I was alone, admiring my beautiful presents, 
Madame de Schlichten's unkind maid came in and 
gave me a letter. I read it and felt how its con- 
tents chilled me. I had to support myself by a 
chair. The letter had been written in great anger. 
Madame de Schlichten said she had guessed my 
plans ; I must leave the house directly, but not my 
room till the carriage was at the door ; and if I 
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acted contrary to this, Fmust expect a htimiliating 
scene. 

" Can I iielp you to pack up ?" the girl asked 
spitefully. I was calm and quite kind to her, and 
allowed her to help me, though I found it very 
difficult. 

** Betsy," I said,. " do you know that I am sorry 
for you, as you wish to do me harm ?" 

She looked at me carelessly. 

" 0, Betsy, you will one day repent of this. I 
have never hurt you, and if I shoald have offended 
you, I ask you to forgive me to-day, as I am leaving 
here. I certainly never meant to he unkind." 

She eeemed astonished at this. 

**Ye8," I continued, "Madame de Schlichten 
will also repent of having heen so hasty ; but tell 
her that I am not angry with her, and that I am 
only very sorry that I did not win her love." 

Erom that moment Betsy was embarrassed, but 
kinder, and also said that Madame de Schlichten 
was in a great rage. 

" But it will be of no use," she continued ; 
whereupon she talked on in the same way as Mrs. 
Hallig. I am very much ashamed of having given 
occasion for such talk. I broke off the conversation, 
and asked about Miss Julia and Lucy. Betsy told 
me they were in Madame de Schlichten' s boudoir, 
and knew nothing about my leaving. My things 
were soon packed, the carriage drove up, and I got 
in. Before I left I put Madame de Schlichten's 
letter in an envelope. I thought I should find an 
opportunity of sending it to Mr. Hallig, as I knew 
he could take care of it, and thus my departure 
would be explained to him. I had enclosed a few 
lines to ask him to speak to Miss Julia and Lucy, 
and to explain my leaving to them in as kind a 
manner as possible. Betsy herself undertook to 
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give him my letter. I knew that then she meant 
to he sincere and kind. In the hall she gave me 
another note, that one from Catharine with the 
hlack seal. I opened it, read it, and cried hitterlj. 
I don't know how Betsy persuaded me to get into the 
carriage. I felt as if I were dreaming;. Yollberger 
ran after me when I was in the yard. 

" What is the matter now ? " he said, as he saw 

that I was crying. The coachman did not wish to 

stop, hut he had to do so. I gave Yollberger 

Catharine's letter, and asked him to give it to Miss 

Julia. Now my departure will be explained to 

them, even if Betsy were not to give my letter. 

The coachman did not drive me to the nearest 

station, but to the next nearest. I was sorry for 

this, but Madame de Schlichten had guessed what 

might have happened. I hoped and wished to meet 

her brother at the first station, as he intended to 

come home that morning. I wanted to explain 

everything to him, for I was sure of his sjrmpathy. 

I got out and stood waiting for my train, when his 

train came up on the other side. It stopped. I 

suddenly saw Monsieur de Schaffau's astonished 

face at the window. I involuntarily stretched out 

my hands to him, the train rushed away, and a few 

minutes after I was rushing along on the other side. 

I did not like to get into the ugly stage-coach ; but 

cannot I travel in the same way as other respectable 

women ? I have yet many things to overcome. I 

found Jacob at Wenderburg. We had a quiet, sad 

walk. The first day here we read much together, 

we also sang, and I often went to my aunt's coffin. 

How calm and peaceful she looked ! I had always 

hoped she would see happier days through my 

exertions ; but now perhaps it is as well that she did 

not live to hear of my misfortune. 
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Lucy to Lulu. 

Braunsdorf, March 28. 

DsABESi Lulu, — ^Will you read this letter ? 
Won't you hate us too much ? Oh, how angry I 
have felt since yesterday ! But my uncle also shut 
his mouth firmly, and turned away. Dear Lulu, 
you must come back to us. We shall not be able to 
make Up for the ill-treatment you have had to bear ; 
but only come back, and you will see what we will 
do. I wish I could have gone with the train yester- 
day ; I ran after you, but I had forgotten my money, 
and then my uncle came quickly and fetched me 
back. Lulu, I am to tell you that we are all very 
sad. My aunt has been furious, and uncle Schaffau 
had to reprove us. Oh, dear Lulu, I have struggled 
to conquer any unkind feelings towards my mother ; 
I have prayed for her, and have also asked God to 
give me a patient and loving heart. 

'^ What is Madamoiselle Plettenhaus doing at the 
station ?" my uncle asked hastily when he arrived. 

I laughed at him, and told him that Lulu was 
keeping her birthday in the schoolroom. Oh no, 
he had seen you too distinctly, he said. He got 
very angry, and would know the truth. My 
mother was gentle and kind, talked about peace 
in the house, about warm love to one another, 
and I don't know what else; but she said that 
she had been the cause of your sudden depar- 
ture. It was then that my uncle turned away, 
and that I ran out of the house as fast as I could, 
and on over Graubergen. If my uncle had not come 
after me, I should have gone on somehow or other. 
I should be with you now ; I would comfort you 
and love you very much. I shall be miserable if you 
don't come. I cannot live without you. Write to 
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me directly, for I am very impatient to hear froai 
you. 

Yonr afiectioiiate 

LiTCY. 



Mis8 Julia to Zulu. 

Deab Lttlit, — ^Don't be astonished that I write so 
calmly. I must tell you that, altogether, I am glad 
that this has happened. Eire and water do not 
agree. My sister-in-law will go to Fluggen, and I 
shall remain here with you, dear children. I have 
been so much pleased with our life lately that I only 
wish to go on living so to the end of my days. 
Prederick ought to have been more angry, I think, 
but he was in earnest. Directly after Easter my 
sister-in-law will be banished. Theresa is beside 
herself. Hose hopes to remain with us. I don't 
yet know if I shall allow it. What do you think 
about it ? It was so nice to be by ourselves. At 
first my brother-in-law thought of writing to you 
himself, but now he assures me that it is not neces- 
sary, and that you know what he thinks about all 
this. You are certainly aware that I agree with 
him in everything, and that is why I say nothing 
more about it. 

Your aunt's death explains your sudden departure 
to the servants ; they certainly suspect the truth ; 
but what does it matter? You, poor dear Lulu, 
grieve much over your loss, I know. Come to us as 
quickly as possible ; we will comfort you. I hope 
you will now look upon me as your dear aunt. 
Good-bye, my darling child. We shall all fetch you 
from the station. You certainly want money: I 
enclose fifty dollars ; money is often needed on such 
occasions. YoUberger looks after the flowers in 
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your room. Your birthday-table is untouched, but 
something has been added to it; you may imagine by 
whom. Things are in a sad state here now. You 
ought to be ^d that you are away. 

"With dear loTe> 

Julia de Schlichtev. 



Zulu to JBiu8 Julia emd Lucy. 

You dear ones, may I open my heart to you? 
I cried all the evening after I had received your 
letters, as I cannot come back to you. Oh^ hsten 
to me. I cannot return to you, just because I love 
you so; I must not separate mother and child. 
Catharine has thought it over with me, and 1 feel 
she is right. I will give it all up and remain 
here. The Lord knows what will become of me. 
But you will not forget me? Though far j&om 
you, dear aunt, I shall nevertheless be near you 
in my thoughts ; and you, my dear Lucy, you will 
be with me from morning tUl night. I shall love 
you, pray for you, and often write you long letters, 
and you will write to me in return. I long for you 
very much, but the Lord will help me. Oh, how 
quiet and lonely it is here, and spring makes every- 
thing thrive. Many thanks, dearest aunt, for the 
money. I send you back twenty dollars, as you 
only owe me thirty. Everything is in confusion 
here, but I cannot think of business yet. I don't 
feel anxious about my future, and I know God will 
also provide for our faithful Catharine and Jacob. 
1 shall soon write to you again, but I feel tired and 
upset now. 

Your affectionate 

L(7LU« 
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The letter has been written, and so it is over, 
I shall remain here. I cried. Catharine came up 
behind me, and I turned round. 

"Catharine," I said cheerfully, "I shall soon 
leave off crying, and be happy again." 

She kissed my forehead. But Jacob said to me 
as 1 stood near him under the chestnut tree, " All 
is right now you are here again." This touched 
me, and I told him we would never part again. 
We have agreed that as long as Catharine does not 
get her whole annuity, we will remain together. 
This year she will receive thirty dollars. Later, 
Jacob will go to his nephew; then, he says, all 
will be different; but he will still enjoy one year 
here. The steward is my guardian, by Catherine's 
advice. He thinks, too, that I had better remain 
here for a few years ; by that time I shall be more 
staid. Cathanne still believes that I have been 
hasty and imprudent. I won't discuss the subject 
with her; I prefer remaining here to taking 
another situation at present. The steward explained 
to us that it would be more to our profit to sell the 
house and garden ; he hoped to get as much as a 
hundred dollars interest by them. He was also 
going to let the gardener's house for us, procure 
some work for Jacob, and if Catharine and I were 
intending to sew for gain, he said, we should have 
enough to live upon. But we three agreed that 
we would rather live scantily and remain here. 
Catharine pretends she is strongest, but I know she 
would feel it very deeply, if she had to leave the 
house, and my heart, too, stands still at such thoughts. 
1 shall go to the miller to-morrow morning. 

April 4, 

This morning was lovely and quiet. I walked 
through the meadows by the side of the^Bwift brook ; 
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they were plongldng over the way, and larks and 
blackbirds were singing. I felt that I could hope ; 
but I did not know then that strange things 
sometimes happen in the world, and that the Lord 
makes use of many things to draw our hearts to Him. 
I lost my temper, and felt great disdain for the man 
who coiild do such wicked things. It is precisely 
this that has made me strong. He over there in tho 
small house shall not triumph ; Monsieur de Tulsen 
is our secret enemy ; he is also the cause of my hay- 
ing been obliged to leave Braunsdorf. Does he be- 
lieve that he can win me more easily in trouble? 
Catharine thinks so, but can hardly understand such 
bad doings. The old miller considers himself happy, 
and me too, in having found such a peculiar pur- 
chaser, who has set his heart upon having the place, 
so that he will certainly pay more than it is worth. 
The steward says he will make good use of this, as 
otherwise I should gain nothing by the sale. The 
miller's money is really not safely invested; nothing 
in the house has been repcdred for ten years. But 
can I live on such money? I cannot bear this 
thought ; I cannot do it, and I dare not tell the 
steward the reason. I have written to Mr. Hallig, 
and have told him all ; he will give me some good 
advice. I feel as if the Lord would somehow or 
other send help through people I love. I told 
Catharine a great deal about Braunsdorf. She likes 
Monsieur de Schaffau extremely, and told me he 
must be very much like my father. I cannot help 
thinking of Braunsdorf; the idea of never being 
there again is wretched. I had a very comforting 
dream, and have been thinking of it the whole 
morning. 

April 9. 
"f, have been walking about in the garden. The 
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chestnut-trees are nearly in leaf; the goosebemes are 
green ; spring is as lovely as it was last year. 
Jacob is digging ; he planted some peas and other 
things. I have not the courage to prevent him 
doing it, but I don't know what he is hoping for. 
I walked further on to the willows. Frederica was 
there with her flock of geese and goslings ; she was 
glad to see me. Dorothy came up to me with her 
knitting ; she and her Httle sister both looked tidy, 
I was pleased, and resolved to begin the school 
again as soon as possible. I then went to the 
cottage in the shrubbery. It was locked up and 
quite empty. I looked through the window into 
tike parlour; there is room enough for us there. A 
st(Hie seat and two acacias are before the door; I 
sat down. The sun shone so peacefully on the 
garden, and the birds sang cheerfully. I could see 
dear Flettenhaus. At flrst I cried, but when I had 
been sitting there longer, thinking and looking 
deeper and deeper into the blue sky, peace came 
over me. Lord, I well know Thou wilt make me 
hajypy in the cottage. I will take care of Catharine 
and Jacob ; we will keep a sewing-school, and love 
■everyone. I came home cheered, and told Catharine 
how nice the house in the shrubbery is, and that wo 
could live together very happily. We have been 
sewing very industriously at the open windows. 
Catharine talked about past times, about my aunt's 
youth ; she was full of hope when young, but few 
of her dreams have been realised. It is a sad pic- 
ture. Catharine tells me not to expect too muck 
from the future, and when she speaks so to me, she 
looks at me searchingly. Ko, 1 will think more of 
the present, and let my Pather in Heaven provide 
for ihe future. If I continue strong, I can earn 
something. If I become ill and weak, the Lord will 
not forsake me« The world is beautiful; I look 
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forward with pleasure to the beauty of summer. I 
wonder if I shall soon have letters. 

April 16. 

My aunt's will is to be read on the 1st of May, 
and I shall be able to take possession of what she 
has left ; but we wish to leave this house before 
then. A great many people have been to look at it 
and the gsurden, which disturbs us. The place will 
be sold on the 3rd of May. Catharine looks so pale, 
that I am afraid she grieves about it. 1 am sorry 
too, but I must not let them notice it. The sky is 
overcast; heavy drops of rain are falling ; the nightin- 
gales are singing. Jacob stands imder the chestnut- 
b:ee with folded arms, looking at the garden. He 
is often lost in thought, and has left off working. 

Sunday, April 21. 

"We are now in our new house. Lord, help us ! 
We went to church, and kept very quiet all day 
long. Towards evening I sat down before the piano 
and sang, " Commit your ways to God," &c. 
Catharine and Jacob joined in ; then we cried toge- 
ther. Nevertheless, we are not sad. The Lord 
strengthened us. 

April 23. 

Catharine is in bed. We have very bad weather ; 
it is well we brought all necessary things with us. 
I almost feel anxious when I see Catharine lying so 
pale in bed. Yet my soul trusts in the Lord, who 
will help me, for He is my help and my fortress, so 
that nothing can hurt me, however gloomy things 
may look. " Trust in Him at all times, ye people ; 
pour out your hearts before Him ; God is a refuge 
for us." 
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April 24. 

The doctor's bill came in. I did not 'msh to 
wake Catharine, and I know that we hare not 
money enough to pay it. I wrote to the doctor 
and told him that we would pay him in May. I 
found it rather hard to ask him at the same time to 
come and see Catharine, who seems to be very ill. 
The rain beats against the windows in cold showers; 
it is dreary out of doors ; and I have had no letters 
from Braimsdorf. 

April 26. 

The doctor came ; he ordered some medicine for 
Catharine, and Jacob went with all that remained 
of our money to the chemist. I made little Dorothy 
look after the house, and ran quickly to the 
steward's. I asked them to lend us some money. 
They were very sympathising, and the steward's 
wife thought that our troubles were too hard for 
me to bear. She advised me to accept another 
situation, but I told her that I would not forsake 
Catharine now she was ill, and I could not help 
crying as I said this. When I came home I made 
some soup. The wind came down the chimney, 
and the doors and windows rattled. I lighted a 
fire in the room because it was cold. Catharine 
sighed: she does not like me to do such things. 
Oh, how willingly I do it! She looked at me 
searchingly, but I tried not to show what I felt, 
and she did not notice how anxious I am about 
her. Jacob came back with the medicine. Catharine 
fell asleep towards evening. I went for a walk. 
The house is so small that I could not find a 
place where I could cry to my heart's content. I 
walked down the common footpath. The wind 
whistled in the tops of the trees; the country 
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looked dreary; the shepherd did not sit under 
the beech-tree, and dark clouds covered the valley. 
The rain drove me home. I went past Flettenhaus : 
it looked so quiet and lonely. I wished to go in, 
but it was locked up. The wind whistled round the 
greenhouse ; a shower of rain drove me in, and I 
sat down there and cried. I don't know how long 
I stayed. A strange light roused me from my 
thoughts. I went out into the garden. The black 
doudjB had gone round to the east, the sun had 
come out, and shone brilliantly on the world in its 
j&esh, green dress. Gh>ld and purple drops hung on 
the leaves and dark pine-trees; the tops of the 
poplars looked bright against the deep-blue sky, and 
the^ was a rainbow over dear Plettenhaus. Not a 
breath of air was stirring ; it was quiet and mild, 
and the air was filled with a sweet scent of flowers. 
The sun shone more and more brilliantly ; earth and 
Bky seemed to vie with each other as to which 
should be the most beautifiQ. I drew a long breath 
and clasped my hands- What a miracle! — ^what 
magniflcence ! I could have shouted with deHght. 
Ought I to be discouraged and sad any longer? 
Oh no ! I went to our small house ; the same Hght 
shone on it. Jacob was singing a hymn in his room. 
Catharine sat up in bed ; her face was lighted up by 
the evening sun, and she was looking with deHght 
at the rainbow over dear Flettenhaus. She felt 
betfcer ; she had been asleep, and in awakening, her 
, courage and faith had returned. 

^'That is a sign of peace and blessing," she 
said« 

Yes, certainly, Catharine; the Lord will make 
everything work together for our good. My heart 
is already full of gratitude. 
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Braunsdoif^ September 26. 

that a thoQsand tongnes were mine ! 

for a fhonsand yokes 

That in glad songs they might combine ; 

Iffy fVill heart so rejoices ! 

My life I'll spend in praise, addressing 

To God, my Father, tbahlni and Messing. 

Trees of the forest take yoar part, 

Be stirred in all yonr beauty 

With that same joy that stirs my heart. 

Join in this sweetest duty. 

Each blade of grass, each gracefol flower, 

Gome ye, and sing Hi9 loye and power. 

God, accept my humble praise. 
Which now on earth is giyen ; 

1 soon shall chant in nobler lays, 
Before Thy throne in heayen, 
With angels* skill and adoration 

I then shall sing Thy great salyation. 

The Lord blesses us tenfold; He blesses ns a bun-' 
dredfold, and all without our deserving it. He has 
blessed me indeed I I love Thee with all my heart, 
Lord ! Take me to Thy bosom with all my weak- 
ness, just like a little child, but take me altogether 
to Thyself. Catharine spoke to me Tory seriously 
on my wedding-day. 

^<Do not think that all your troubles are over 
now," she said, '' and that your happiness will be 
uninterrupted. Life is only beginning for you now« 
As yet it has. been like a walk on iSie shore ; you 
rejoiced in the loTely flowers and rippling waves ; 
but you must now embark and go out into the 
troubled sea, and storm and billows will be sure to 
come. Thank the Lord, that you have a fedthfol 
friend by your side ; but keep firmly to the right 
"lot, who alone can keep you above the waves, and 
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without whom the love of your most faithful friend 
will he neither a help nor a comfort to you." 

Amen I thus it shall he with me, dear Catharine. 
I am now no longer under .your eare; you hare done 
your host for me, and somehody who loves me as 
much as you do will watch over me in future. If 
it he God's will, we shall go for a few weeks to 
Plettenhaus in spring. Jacob is already looking for- 
ward to it ; by my birthday, the old greenhouse is 
to be quite like a flower-garden, and we are to eat 
some ripe cherries there. He is veir glad that he 
need not go to his nephew; he also smokes his 
favourite tobacco, and Catharine is being taken care 
of, and has rusks every morning with her coffee. I 
was afraid she might not get on well with Aunt 
Julia ; but Lucy tells me in her letter that they all 
live very happily together. Dear Mr. Hallig's sister 
is the right person for them, and a better governess 
than 1 was, though my dear husband said jokingly 
yesterday that he would like Plettenhaus to be made 
mto a school for young ladies, as my education there 
had been so successful. He thought that the house 
and its situation would be very suitable. 

Yollberger came just now to ask me what horses 
I wished to drive. I could not help smiling. I 
answered that it was his master's business to decide 
that, and that he must go and ask him. He said 
that his master had sent him to me. 

"Then go and tell him," I answered, "that I 
should like to drive the horses he chooses." 

Yollberger did not seem willing to go. 

** Won't you decide, my lady?" he said; my 
master is rather out of humour." 

I had to speak to him seriously, and told him 
that my husband was never out of temper. Yoll- 
berger cannot forget that he carried his master in 
his arms* But I wiU never meddle with things 
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that are not my business. I should like to be a 
very humble wife, a noble lady like the one in our 
picture, kneeling and praying ; as gentle, as devoted, 
as pious, and as faithful. Help me to become so, 
OLord! Amen. 
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